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it myself, but since I don’t, I wait longingly 
for somebody else to do it! 
Rev. Loren House, Jr. 
Congregational Church 
Norwich, Vermont 


We thank Mr. House for his excellent 
suggestion. An article exploring the rela- 
tionship of psychical research, parapsy- 
chology, and the work of J. B. Rhine, is long 
overdue. We will try to get something really 
worthwhile on this theme at the earliest pos- 
sible moment.—Ed. 


OUR MARCH ISSUE 
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have found “Jesus’ Ministry to Individuals” 
by Charles T. Holman, in your March is- 
sue, of exceptional worth. I have already 
shared it with two Prayer Groups, and plan 
to build an editorial around it in the May 
issue of our magazine, SHARING, giving due 
credit, of course, to the author and to Pas- 
TORAL PsycuHo.ocy. We shall urge that in- 
terested readers secure copies of the March 
issue, or enter a year’s subscription. 





In the meantime, may we have ten (10) 
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we have your invoice. 
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The Sane Society 


by Erich Fromm 
(Bookstore Price $5.00) 


Your Gift for Enrolling Now in 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club 





THE PUBLICATION of a new book by Erich Fromm is always an event of first importance. 
Each one of his earlier books—Man for Himself, Escape from Freedom, Psychoanalysis 
and Religion, The Forgotten Language — has added immeasurably to man’s knowledge of 
himself. His new book is, as Paul Tillich says in his review in this issue: “The fruit of all 
his past endeavors.” It is a book in the great tradition of Sigmund Freud, Karen Horney, 
and Harry Stack Sullivan. 

The great value of The Sane Society for ministers is that, unlike most psychiatry books, 
it deals, not with the pathology of the abnormal, but with the illness of so-called normal 
people. What is even more important for our readers is that Fromm, unlike other psychologists 
and psychiatrists, sees man not primarily as a biological and psychological entity but as an 
integral part of his “social condition.” Thus, his analysis of the individual becomes, of 
necessity, an analysis of our economic and political society. In this analysis, Fromm, to 
quote Paul Tillich again: “ ... gives a doctrine of man which includes classical Christian 
as well as old and new existentialist ideas . . . One is fascinated by the incisiveness of the 
analysis, the concreteness of the presentation, and the beauty of the style.” 
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purchase any minimum number of books in 
any period of time. Furthermore. I may re- 
turn for full credit any Club Selection with 
which I may not be fully satisfied. P.P. 9 
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the cost of your library. 
UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE—SAVE 
50%. If you receive any book that does 
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Erich Fromm 


Spe From, whose latest book, The Sane Society, is the current 

-astoral Psychology Book Club Selection, was born in 1900 in 
Frankfurt, Germany. He studied sociology and psychology at the uni- 
versities of Heidelberg, Frankfurt, Munich, and received a Ph.D. 
degree from Heidelberg in 1922. He was trained in psychoanaylsis 
first in Munich and later at the Psychoanalytic Institute in Berlin. 
Since 1925 Dr. Fromm has devoted his time partly to work as a con- 
sultant psychologist, and partly to theoretical work especially in the 
field of the application of psychoanalytic theory to problems of culture 
and society. 

He has published many works on various psychological subjects 
in German and has taught at the Psychoanalytic Institute in Frank- 
furt and at the Institute for Social Research at the University of 
Frankfurt. 

Dr. Fromm visited the United States for the first time in 1933, 
when he lectured at the Chicago Psychoanalytic Institute. He settled 
permanently in this country in 1934 and is now an American citizen. 
He is a fellow of the Washington School of Psychiatry (at one time 
Chairman of the Faculty), of the New York Academy of Science, 
and of the William Alanson White Institute of Psychiatry, and a 
member of the International Psychoanalytic So- 


The MAN |°"* 


In a statement prepared especially for us on the 


of the occasion of the publication of Dr. Fromm’s new 


book, Dr. Rollo May, an outstanding psycho- 
\| ONTH analyst with ministerial training and author of 
Man’s Search for Himself, The Meaning of Anx- 


iety, Springs of Creative Living, and other signi- 
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ficant books, writes: ‘The first time I 
heard Fromm I felt that here was a 
man who talked with the accents of 
the ancient Hebrew prophets. This was 
the more remarkable since he was 
enunciating a belief in that particular 
discussion group which I disagreed 
with. I soon discovered, however, that 
his actual words, which seemed to be 
rationalistic humanism, were to be 
weighted less than the prophetic ac- 
cent. For his humanism was not at all 
the watered-down kind which was then 
prevalent in America; when he used 
the term, “reason,” he meant the 
ecstatic reason of Spinoza, and, when 
he used the word, “man,” he meant the 
human dignity proposed by the ancient 
Israelites rather than the comfortable 
and empty man of suburbia. 

“It is obviously as futile to argue 
whether Fromm is theistic as it has 
been for three centuries to debate 
whether the “God-intoxicated” Spi- 
noza was an atheist. I would call 
Fromm a theistic humanist; he always 
speaks with a deep conviction of the 
ground of meaning in human life, and 
this is more a proof of essential reli- 
gious belief than theoretical dogma. 

“That first time I heard him was 
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thirteen years ago. In the ensuing 
years when I had worked closely with 
him and heard him lecture and speak 
more times than can be added up here, 
my impression has remained basically 
the same—here is one whose directness 
and depth of human communication is 
as refreshing as a spring in a weary 
land where no water is, that is, the 
land of techniques and externalistic 
methods and conformity. He preserves 
a great independence (his friends have 
been known at times to think him a 
trifle too independent!) which serves 
as a relief and a gadfly in these days of 
radar-directed society. I recall the 
shock of a group of psychoanalysts 
in his seminar about eight years ago, 
before it had become slightly fashion- 
able to support religion, when Fromm 
remarked that he regarded the mystic 
as the most highly developed type of 
human being. I for one prize his sys- 
tematic work, but if it be not heresy 
for a psychoanalyst to confess it, I 
prize even more the experience of 
shocks into the reality of direct, hu- 
man confrontation which occur when 
Fromm is in the room and which are 
sadly absent in so much of modern 


life.” 





The Appearance of Evil 

There are times in the world’s history—and our own time may be one of 
them—when good must stand aside, so that anything destined to be better first 
appears in evil form. This shows how extremely dangerous it is even to touch 
these problems, for evil can so easily slip in on the plea that it is, potentially, 
the better! The problems of the inner voice are full of pitfalls and hidden 
snares. Treacherous, slippery ground, as dangerous and pathless as life itself 
once one lets go of the railings. But he who cannot lose his life, neither shall he 
save it. The hero’s birth and the heroic life are always threatened. The ser- 
pents sent by Hera to destroy the infant Hercules, the python that tries to 
strangle Apollo at birth, the massacre of the innocents, all these tell the same 
story. To develop the personality is a gamble, and the tragedy is that the 
daemon of the inner voice is at once our greatest danger and an indispensable 
help. It is tragic, but logical, for it is the nature of things to be so. 

Can we, therefore, blame humanity, and all the well-meaning shepherds 
of the flock and worried fathers of families, if they erect protective barriers, 
hold up wonder-working images, and point out the roads that wind safely past 


the abyss?—Carl G. Jung, The Development of Personality 
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editorial 


Erich Fromm and Pastoral Psychology 


EARED in a German family with 
a genuine concern for its Jewish 
religious heritage, Erich Fromm also 
gave attention to religion during the 
course of his humanistic and social sci- 
ence studies in the German universi- 
ties. Awarded the Doctor of Philoso- 
phy degree in social psychology at the 
age of twenty-two, he then entered 
training as a psychoanalyst. Until the 
advent of Hitler, he combined the 
practice of psychoanalysis with social 
psychological studies, and was asso- 
ciated with the German Institute of 
Social Research, which first fled to 
Paris and then to New York. Since 
his arrival in the U. S. A. about twen- 
ty years ago, he has continued these 
two interests. Indeed, it is the fashion 
in which he has related them that 
makes his contribution so significant. 
Over and above the therapeutic con- 
tribution of psychoanalysis, its great 
contribution to culture, Fromm _ be- 
lieves, is to recall modern man to a 
sense of the humanistic heritage he has 
in Western civilization. The unique 
fact about psychoanalysis, one might 
say, is that it has found unparalleled 
tools for probing the evil in man; yet 
the further this is explored, the more 
clear it becomes that there is something 
else beneath the evil. Far from becom- 
ing discouraged about man’s potential- 
ities through the revelations of ration- 
alization, repression, and all the other 
automatic psychic defense mechanisms 
that man uses, Fromm has said repeat- 


edly that it is the positive core trying 
to move toward fulfillment that im- 
presses him. 


Fromm regards his psychological 
thought as rooted in Freud, but as dif- 
fering in one important regard. The 
difference might be put in this way, 
that, according to Fromm, Freud al- 
ways observed correctly but sometimes 
put the cart before the horse in his 
interpretations. For instance, Freud 
was right in relating basic types of 
character (e.g., the miserly) to ways 
of training in early childhood (eg., 
toilet training). He was wrong, how- 
ever, in making the character flow 
from something like toilet training; 
for the interpersonal forces handling 
the toilet training also shaped the 
character. Thus, Fromm’s theory of 
character and of personality develop- 
ment is more symbolic and less literal 
than Freud’s. This motif runs through- 
out Fromm’s psychological thought. 


In terms of social theory, Fromm’s 
devil is “authoritarianism.” He is in 
no way against what he calls “rational 
authority” (based on demonstrable 
competence ). But the over-arching so- 
cial ills of our time spring from a flight 
to “irrational authority” in order to 
“escape from freedom.” One of 
Fromm’s most substantial contribu- 
tions has been in demonstrating the 
processes by which men have submit- 
ted to such irrational authority as a 
dictator. Men who accept the fact of 
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their freedom, instead of fleeing in 
panic before the responsibility it brings 
with it, will set about reconstructing 
themselves and their society without 
minimizing the evil and destructive 
forces, within and without, that con- 
stantly threaten them. Fromm may in- 
deed have a large social and personal 
vision, but it is not seen through rose- 
colored glasses. 

Fromm’s over-all concern is with 
ethics in the sense of man’s search for 
the good. No primitivist, he neverthe- 
less believes that Western man knows 
less about what is good for him than 
about anything else. True self-interest, 
he contends, far from being obvious 
or well understood, is man’s most dif- 
ficult quest, and is to be sharply dis- 
tinguished from selfishness. Modern 
Western history, he believes, has con- 
fused these two; so that real 
good, as seen in the whole humanistic 
heritage of the West, has been almost 
completely obscured. In the U. S. A., 
unlike some other nations, we have 
had little open authoritarianism, but 
we are in grave danger of falling into 
an “anonymous authoritarianism’ in- 
volving everything from politics to 
bobby sox. Whenever men fail to in- 
quire about the nature of their real 
good (and, instead, believe they al- 
ready know it because authority has 
laid something out for them repre- 
good), a : 


man’s 


sented as civilization is 


threatened. 


In all his thought, psychological, 
and ethical, it is clear that 
Fromm is steadily wrestling with is- 
sues that Christianity has always re- 
garded as basic. His uniqueness lies in 
his bringing the depth insights of psy 
choanaylsis to bear upon these issues. 
At a minimum, his contribution to 
Christian thought in general and pas- 
toral psychology in particular, is in his 
exposure of various idolatries. Tillich 


social, 


has paid special tribute to Fromm at 
this point. 

Fromm’s religious contribution, 
however, is also positive in character. 
Psychoanalysis, far from demonstrat- 
ing that the basis of the religious quest 
is something immature to be out- 
grown, instead suggests that it is basic 
to man as human being, that it is pre- 
cisely the ability to ask seriously the 
questions about his fundamental 
nature, his origin, his destiny, and his 
good, that make him human. Thus, 
one might say, Fromm contributes, in 
terms uniquely relevant for our day, 
something positive about the legiti- 
macy and indeed the indispensable 
nature of the religious quest. 

But the religious quest, he adds, has 
also been distorted. Mostly it has be- 
come “authoritarian.” Fromm has no 
objection to a God who is, for instance, 
the ground of being; but this he re- 
gards as quite different from the God 
of the Western historic _ religions, 
whom he sees as capricious and tyran- 
nical. Even here, where Fromm seems 
most obviously at war with our reli- 
gious tradition, we do well to read 
him carefully; for his demand is for 
purification, for removal of the idola- 
trous conceptions and loyalties that 
spring up in every age. 

Even though he invariably deals 
with issues of great depth, Fromm is 
always clear and forceful in his writ- 
ing. We commend his works to our 
pastoral readers—not, to be sure, to 
be read uncritically, for they require 
important theological criticism. But 
even where we can not follow him, he 
will prove a goad to sharpen and puri- 
fy our own thought at points where 
that is likely to be needed. 

We welcome Fromm’s new 
and the review of it in this issue by 


Paul Tillich. 


be yk 


—SEWARD HILTNER 
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Fromm gives us a doctrine of man which includes 
classical Christian as well as old and new existen- 


Erich Fromm’s The Sane Society” 


66TINHIS BOOK is a continuation 

of Escape from Freedom, 
written over 15 years ago.” With 
these words of the foreword the author 
puts his book into the framework, 
within which every reviewer should 
see it. It is, like Escape from Freedom, 
a combination of psychoanalysis and 
socio-analysis, but it transcends the 
mere analysis by developing an image 
of a future society in which the health 
of the whole supports the health of 
every individual and_ conversely; 
‘Mens sana in societata sana,” as one 
could say. 

The larger part of the book gives 
a description of what Fromm calls the 
“alienation” of man in the twentieth- 
century Democracy. The description 
of this alienation is carried through 
with passion and a profound insight. 
One is fascinated page after page by 
the incisiveness of the analysis, the con- 
creteness of the presentation, and the 
beauty of the style. What Fromm 
wants to give and certainly does is a 
“pathology of normalcy.” When he 
asks ‘‘are we sane ?’’ and answers in the 
negative, the “we” in this question is 
the Western society in its normal way 
of life. We are unhealthy because we 
are alienated from the true human 
nature, its characteristics and laws. A 
study of the nature of man and his 


*This book is the current Pastoral Psy- 
chology Book Club Selection. 


PAUL TILLICH 
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needs, following from it, is, conse- 
quently, the first task which the diag- 
nosis of the social pathology of our 
time has to perform. 

Fromm gives us a doctrine of man 

which includes classical Christian as 
well as old and new existentialist 
ideas: “Man is the only animal who 
finds his own existence a_ problem 
which he has to solve” . . . “Reason, 
man’s blessing is also his curse” 
“He has fallen out of nature, as it 
were, and is still in it; he is partly 
divine, partly animal; partly infinite, 
partly finite.’ A “humanist psycho- 
analysis,” based on a “normative hu- 
manism’”’ uses this understanding of 
the human condition as its main key. 
All human needs, conflicts, diseases 
and potentialities for fulfilment are 
rooted in these conditions of his exis- 
tence. Religions are attempts to an- 
swer the problem of the human situa- 
tion. In the sense of this definition all 
cultures are religious. 


T THIS point I cannot help ex- 

pressing my agreement with 
Fromm’s doctrine of man, both as a 
theologian and an ontologist. It is a 
remarkable fact that several ways of 
inquiry which a few decades ago 
seemed to diverge totally now are con- 
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verging, though without yet having 
reached the point of reunion. There- 
fore I want to ask a question about the 
meaning of Fromm’s term “aliena- 
tion,” especially because my own 
theological thought centers partly 
around the synonymous concept “es- 
trangement.” It seems to me that there 
is a difference between Christian theo- 
logy and humanist psychology in this 
respect in spite of the use of synony- 
mous terms. Alienation, for Fromm, is 
a necessity of man’s development and 
therefore something which can be 
overcome in the process of this de- 
velopment. In the “sane _ society” 
alienation is conquered. Theology 
would call the anticipation of such a 
society within history utopian, and it 
would include Fromm’s description of 
the “sane society” under this judg- 
ment. For theology, estrangement is 
the characteristic of man’s predicament 
in time and space. Every conquest of 
it is fragmentary and ambiguous: life, 
by its very nature, unites creative and 
destructive elements. I do not find a 
systematic answer to this question in 
Fromm’s vision of the “sane society.” 


Out of the tremendous material 
used by Fromm for the description of 
alienation, only a few points can be 
mentioned. The first of them is based 
on Fromm’s doctrine of love. His con- 
tribution to our understanding of love 
has been one of his greatest achieve- 
ments. In the present book he defines 
love as the “union with somebody, or 
something, outside oneself, under the 
condition of retaining the separateness 
and integrity of one’s own self.” If 
this is the meaning of love—which I 
believe it is—how can one then speak 
of “the love for oneself”? Is it not bet- 
ter to drop the ambiguous term ‘“‘self- 
love” completely and replace it by 
“selfishness” if it is meant in a nega- 
tive sense, and by natural “self-affir- 
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mation” and paradoxical “‘self-accep- 
tance” if it is meant in a positive 
sense? Fromm’s definition of love 
points in this direction (which would 
be a real gift to our preachers). 

Most interesting is the chapter on 
the “incestuous” bondage of man to 
his mother. First of all, Fromm denies 
that this bondage is sexual in principle 
(though it can become so accidental- 
ly), thus rejecting Freud’s concept of 
the Oedipus complex. He elaborates 
Freud’s patriarchal attitude and comes 
to the conclusion that Freud “degrades 
the mother into the object of sexual 
lust. The goddess is transformed into 
the prostitute, the father elevated to 
the central figure of the universe.” In 
a footnote he adds: “On this elimina- 
tion of the mother figure, Freud does 
for psychology what Luther did for 
religion. Properly speaking, Freud is 
the psychologist of Protestantism.” 
For Protestant ministers and theo- 
logians this is certainly a statement to 
think about. 


EFORE going into his longest 

chapter, “Man in Capitalistic So- 
ciety,” Fromm gives a definition of 
mental health: It is the ability to love 
and to create, the liberation from the 
ties to clan and soil, the development 
of objectivity and reason. By these 
criteria modern capitalistic society is 
judged. It is an alienated society 
(aliené in French means psychotic). 
In it man “is owned by his own crea- 
tion and has lost ownership of him- 
self.” .. . Fromm identifies this situa- 
tion with what traditionally was called 
idolatry. “In idolatry man bows down 
and submits to the projection of one 
partial quality of himself. He does not 
experience himself as the center from 
which living acts of love and reason 
radiate.” 


This leads to a criticism of mono- 

















theism, especially in its Protestant 
form: “Man projects his power of love 
and reason unto God’’—and tries to 
get them back from God. In this state- 
ment the contrast to almost any form 
of theology is obvious. One must ask 
whether man’s power of love and rea- 
son is his in an ultimate sense. Fromm 
himself speaks of man’s finitude and 
alienation. Both of these characteristics 
of human existence necessarily drive 
to the question of the infinite source 
of love and reason and of the power of 
reunion of the alienated. This is an 
inescapable question, based on real ex- 
perience, and not an idolatrous projec- 
tion. 

Especially interesting is Fromm’s 
description of the alienated process of 
consumption in capitalistic society. He 
points to the compulsive character of 
buying and consuming, to the fact that 
even man’s desires are conditioned by 
industry and advertising, to the way in 
which the photographic camera has re- 
placed the immediate seeing of reality. 
Man in capitalistic society has lost his 
self. This would lead to insanity if man 
had not acquired a secondary sense of 
self. “He does that by experiencing 
himself as being approved of, worth- 
while, successful, useful—briefly, as a 
salable commodity.” Therefore the 
main question he asks himself is 
whether he is a “failure” or a “suc- 
cess.” Out of the necessity to replace 
his genuine self by the approval of so- 
ciety follows his subjection to the 
anonymous authority of the public 
opinion and to the mechanisms which 
create conformity. One of these me- 
chanisms is the education to adjust- 
ment, another, the lack of privacy, an- 
other the suppression of the desire to 
be different, again another, the repeti- 
tious influences of newspaper, radio, 
and television. And even psychiatrists, 
psychologists and psychoanalysts are 
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in danger of becoming “priests of the 
new religion of fun, consumption and 
selflessness,” “spokesmen for the 
alienated personality.” 


ELIGION also is brought under a 

severe criticism, especially the re- 
vivalist movements of our days. “The 
religious ‘renaissance’ which we wit- 
ness in these days is perhaps the worst 
blow monotheism has yet received. Is 
there any greater sacrilege than to 
speak of the ‘Man upstairs,’ to teach 
to pray in order to make God your 
partner in business, to ‘sell’ religion 
with the methods and appeals to sell 
soap?” (As a footnote I may say that 
there is more to the religious move- 
ments than a distorted revivalism, that 
there is also in them a serious desire 
to get an answer to the question of 
human existence. ) 

Overlooking the whole range of his 
criticism of Western society (which 
contains many more very important 
points than those mentioned above), 
Fromm says: “Our description of the 
alienated character of contemporary 
man is somewhat one-sided.” He real- 
izes that there is still a humanist tradi- 
tion alive. And, obviously, without such 
a tradition neither his own criticism of 
the alienated society nor his hope that 
this criticism will find response, would 
have been possible. But I believe that 
this fact should have been elaborated 
much more forcefully. Life in all 
periods is ambiguous, and there is no 
period in which the negative is ab- 
solutely predominant, nor will there be 
a period in which the positive is ab- 
solutely predominant. 

After having discussed “various oth- 
er diagnoses” of our time, some of 
them very similar to Fromm’s own 
diagnosis, and “various answers,” ac- 
cepted in part and rejected as a whole, 
Fromm turns to the last, constructive 
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section of his book, called: “Roads to 
Sanity.”” One must agree with the gen- 
eral principle that healing in one realm 
(spiritual, political, economic, etc.) is 
not healing at all but leads to catas- 
trophic failures. Spiritual without 
economic healing is as wrong as the 
opposite; psychological conquest of 
alienation without political restitution 
is as impossible as political healing 
without psychological healing, etc. Con- 
sequently Fromm develops a program 
of transformation of the Western so- 
ciety in all realms of life. He starts 
with the economic transformation, re- 
commending a “communitarian social- 
ism” in which through interest and 
participation the alienation of the 
worker from his work is overcome. It 
follows the section on political trans- 
formation, recommending a democracy 
built on small, face-to-face groups. In 
the section on cultural transformation 
he recommends “collective art,” 
“meaning the same as ritual; it means 
to respond to the world with our 
senses in a meaningful, skilled, produc- 
tive, active, shared way.” 


ITH RESPECT to religion, 
Fromm expects the disappear- 

ance of doctrinal statements about 
God, including the theistic concepts, 
the union of the great religions of East 
and West on the basis of love and rea- 
son. (A writer of the prominence of 
Fromm should not use the ugly word 


“religionist” which makes religion the 
matter of a private business.) Fromm 
considers his “humanistic communi- 
tarianism” as the only alternative to 
the danger of “robotism,” of man being 
transformed into a part of the univer- 
sal machine of production and con- 
sumption. “In the 19th century the 
problem was that God is dead; in the 
twentieth century the problem is that 
man is dead.” 


Naturally one will ask: Is there not 
a connection between the two prob- 
lems? Is not the self-loss of man in the 
present society a consequence of the 
loss of God in the preceding period ? 
Is true humanism possible without a 
consciousness of something that tran- 
scends man? Fromm knows the ethical 
transcendence as expressed in the laws 
of love and justice. The theologian 
must ask: How can man’s alienation 
be overcome except by a power which 
transcends the law and gives what 
the law demands in vain?. How can 
alienated man overcome alienation by 
himself? How can the ‘“dead’”’ man of 
the 20th century revive himself? With- 
out an answer to these questions 
Fromm’s description of communitarian 
humanism sounds utopian, and the 
chapter, “Roads to Sanity” shows 
goals but not ways. This is the limita- 
tion of an otherwise great book, the 
fruit of all the past endeavors of the 
author. 





The Ministry's Responsibility 
We are faced with a decline in human values, morals and mores that has 
kept inverse pace with advance on all other fronts. We wage more competent 
warfare than any other society the earth has nurtured. We know more about 
the mind and the body than any other race of men. We understand the effects 


of diet and heredity. We understand i 


n high degree how to make ourselves 


comfortable in the physical world. We can entertain ourselves with frenetic 


application . . 


. Scholars deplore our cultural and social science lag. A prom- 


ising line of endeavor for mitigating this lag has been identified in the form 
of human engineering and group dynamics. The ministry has a responsibility 
to heed and examine these findings—JoHN WITHALL and M1na Press Brown, 


“The Potential of Group Process for the Church,” in “Religious Education.” 











The most democratic, peaceful, and prosperous 


countries, including the United States, show the 
most severe symptoms of mental disturbance, in- 


cluding suicide and homicide. 


Are We Sane? 


OTHING is more common than 
the idea that we, the people liv- 
ing in the Western world of the twen- 
tieth century, are eminently sane. 
Even the fact that a great number of 
individuals in our midst suffer from 
more or less severe forms of mental 
illness produces little doubt with re- 
spect to the general standard of our 
mental health. We are sure that by in- 
troducing better methods of mental 
hygiene we shall improve still further 
the state of our mental health, and as 
far as individual mental disturbances 
are concerned, we look at them as 
strictly individual incidents, perhaps 
with some amazement that so many of 
these incidents should occur in a cul- 
ture which is supposedly so sane. 

Can we be so sure that we are not 
deceiving ourselves? Many an inmate 
of an insane asylum is convinced that 
everybody else is crazy, except him- 
self. Many a severe neurotic believes 
that his compulsive rituals or his 
hysterical outbursts are normal reac- 
tions to somewhat abnormal circum- 
stances. What about ourselves ? 

Let us, in good psychiatric fashion, 
look at the facts. In the last one hun- 
dred years we, in the Western world, 


This article is a chapter from The Sane 
Society by Dr. Erich Fromm, the current 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selection. 


Copyright and published 1955 by Rinehart 
& Company, Inc., and reprinted by permis- 
sion. 
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have created a greater material wealth 
than any other society in the history 
of the human race. Yet we have man- 
aged to kill off millions of our popula- 
tion in an arrangement which we call 
“war.” Aside from smaller wars, we 
had larger ones in 1870, 1914 and 
1939. During these wars, every par- 
ticipant firmly believed that he was 
fighting in his self-defense, for his hon- 
or, or that he was backed up by God. 
The groups with whom one is at war 
are, often from one day to the next, 
looked upon as cruel, irrational fiends, 
whom one must defeat to save the 
world from evil. But a few years af- 
ter the mutual slaughter is over, the 
enemies of yesterday are our friends, 
the friends of yesterday our enemies, 
and again in full seriousness we begin 
to paint them with appropriate colors 
of black and white. At this moment, 
in the year 1955, we are prepared for 
a mass slaughter which would, if it 
came to pass, surpass any slaughter 
the human race has arranged so far. 
One of the greatest discoveries in the 
field of natural science is prepared for 
this purpose. Everybody is looking 
with a mixture of confidence and ap- 
prehension to the “statesmen” of the 
various peoples, ready to heap all 
praise on them if they “succeed in 
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avoiding a war,” and ignoring the fact 
that it is only these very statesmen 
who ever cause a war, usually not even 
through their bad intentions, but by 
their unreasonable mismanagement of 
the affairs entrusted to them. 


In these outbursts of destructiveness 
and paranoid suspicion, however, we 
are not behaving differently from what 
the civilized part of mankind has done 
in the last three thousand years of his- 
tory. According to Victor Cherbulliez, 
from 1500 B.C. to 1860 A.D. no less 
than about eight thousand peace 
treaties were signed, each one sup- 
posed to secure permanent peace, and 
each one lasting on an average of two 
years! 


UR DIRECTION of economic af- 

fairs is scarcely more encourag- 
ing. We live in an economic system in 
which a particularly good crop is often 
an economic disaster, and we restrict 
some of our agricultural productivity 
in order to “stabilize the market,” 
although there are millions of people 
who do not have the very things we 
restrict, and who need them badly. 
Right now our economic system is 
functioning very well, because, among 
other reasons, we spend billions of dol- 
lars per year to produce armaments. 
Economists look with some apprehen- 
sion to the time when we stop produc- 
ing armaments, and the idea that the 
state should produce houses and other 
useful and needed things instead of 
weapons, easily provokes accusations 
of endangering freedom and individual 
initiative. 


We have a literacy above 90 per 
cent of the population. We have radio, 
television, movies, a newspaper a day 
for everybody. But instead of giving 
us the best of past and present litera- 
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ture and music, these media of com- 
munication, supplemented by advertis- 
ing, fill the minds of men with the 
cheapest trash, lacking in any sense of 
reality, with sadistic phantasies which 
a halfway cultured person would be 
embarrassed to entertain even once in 
a while. But while the mind of every- 
body, young and old, is thus poisoned, 
we go on blissfully to see to it that no 
“immorality” occurs on the screen. 
Any suggestion that.the government 
should finance the production of movies 
and radio programs which would en- 
lighten and improve the minds of our 
people would be met again with in- 
dignation and accusations in the name 
of freedom and idealism. 


We have reduced the average work- 
ing hours to about half what they were 
one hundred years ago. We today have 
more free time available than our fore- 
fathers dared to dream of. But what 
has happened? We do not know how 
to use the newly gained free time; we 
try to kill the time we have saved, and 
are glad when another day is over. 


Why should I continue with a pic- 
ture which is known to everybody? 
Certainly, if an individual acted in this 
fashion, serious doubts would be raised 
as to his sanity; should he, however, 
claim that there is nothing wrong, and 
that he is acting perfectly reasonably, 
then the diagnosis would not even be 
doubtful any more. 


Yet many psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists refuse to entertain the idea 
that society as a whole may be lacking 
in sanity. They hold that the problem 
of mental health in a society is only 
that of the number of “unadjusted” in- 
dividuals, and not that of a possible 
unadjustment of the culture itself. 
This book deals with the latter prob- 
lem; not with individual pathology, 
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but with the pathology of normalcy, 
particularly with the pathology of con- 
temporary Western society. But before 
entering into the intricate discussion of 
the concept of social pathology, let us 
look at some data, revealing and sug- 
gestive in themselves, which make 
reference to the incidence of individual 
pathology in Western culture. 

What is the incidence of mental ill- 
ness in the various countries of the 
Western world? It is a most amazing 
fact that there are no data which an- 
swer this question. While there are 
exact comparative statistical data on 
material resources, employment, birth 
and death rates, there is no adequate 
information about mental illness. At 
the most we have some exact data for 
a number of countries, like the United 
States and Sweden, but they only refer 
to admissions of patients to mental 
institutions, and they are not helpful 
in making estimates of comparative 
frequency of mental illness. These 
figures tell us just as much about im- 
proved psychiatric care and _ institu- 
tional facilities as they tell us about in- 
crease in incidence of mental illness. 
The fact that more than half of all 
hospital beds in the United States are 
used for mental patients on whom we 
spend an annual sum of over a billion 
dollars may not be an indication of 
any increase in mental illness, but only 
of an increasing care. Some other fig- 
ures, however, are more indicative of 
the occurrence of the more severe men- 
tal disturbances. If 17.7 per cent of all 
rejections of draftees in the last war 
were for reasons of mental illness, this 
fact certainly bespeaks a high degree of 
mental disturbance, even if we have no 
comparative figures referring to the 
past, or to other countries. 


HE ONLY comparative data 
which can give us a rough indica- 
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tion of mental health, are those for 
suicide, homicide and alcoholism. No 
doubt the problem of suicide is a most 
complex one, and no single factor can 
be assumed to be the cause. But even 
without entering at this point into a 
discussion of suicide, I consider it a 
safe assumption that a high suicide rate 
in a given population is expressive of 
a lack of mental stability and mental 
health. That it is not a consequence of 
material poverty is clearly evidenced 
by all figures. The poorest countries 
have the lowest incidence of suicide, 
and the increasing material prosperity 
in Europe was accompanied by an in- 
creasing number of suicides. As to al- 
coholism, there is no doubt that it, too, 
is a symptom of mental and emotional 
instability. 


The motives for homicide are prob- 
ably less indicative of pathology than 
those for suicide. However, though 
countries with a high homicide rate 
show a low suicide rate, their com- 
bined rates bring us to an interesting 
conclusion. If we classify both homi- 
cide and suicide as “destructive acts,” 
our tables demonstrate that their com- 
bined rate is not constant, but fluctuat- 
ing between the extremes of 35.76 and 
4.24. This contradicts Freud’s assump- 
tion of the comparative constancy of 
destructiveness which underlies his 
theory of the death instinct. It dis- 
proves the implication that destruc- 
tiveness maintains an invariable rate, 
differing only in directions toward the 
self or the outside world. 


The following tables show the in- 
cidence of suicide, homicide and al- 
coholism for some of the most impor- 
tant European and North American 
countries : 
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TABLE I.! 
(Per 100,000 of adult population ) 
COUNTRY SUICIDE HOMICIDE 










I eo ceccsenececnccnes 0.67 
Switzerland 1.42 
| RARE 6.45 
OND Sasi occnssecsonstesesoeees ¥, 1.01 
RISOO. TORIES. coccicicccsercce 15.52 8.50 
OS 14.83 1.53 
OS eee 14.24 2.79 
England and Wales .... 13.43 0.63 
Australia 1.57 
Canada 1.67 
Scotland 0.52 
Norway 0.38 
Spain 2.88 
Italy 7.38 
Northern Ireland ........ 4.82 0.13 
Ireland (Republic) .... 3.70 0.54 


1 The information in the first and second 
tables is derived from 1. World Health Or- 
ganization (1951) Amnual epidemiological 
and vital statistics, 1939-46. Part I. Vital 
statistics and causes of death, Geneva, pp. 
38-71, (the figures from this source have 
been converted for greater accuracy from 
total to adult population), and 2. World 
Health Organization, (1952) Epidem. vital 
Statist. Rep. 5, 377. That of the third table, 
from the Report on the First Session of the 
Alcoholism Subcommittee, of the Expert 
Committee on Mental Health, World Health 
Organization, Geneva, 1951. 


TABLE II. 
DESTRUCTIVE ACTS 
Homicide and 
Suicide combined 


COUNTRY 











IN ace he 35.76 
IIE cisoiccssaccctecsstuchercueneceins Re 
| SFR R RRC 
MI CID cn sscccincncncsvsncocsesisenaian! AUTO 
Sweden ........ 20.75 
RNIN © ccacatsoLoisscnvicsbenenasquiccinabecieaare 17.03 
a I rane 16.36 
ETERS nea ee mea 15.05 
TIMI. cstinissiastentuanstosdnscadadcuiscncuanecaacea 14.60 
England and Wales ................000 14.06 
Canada 

ON eae 

Scotland 

Norway 





Northern Ireland 
Ireland (Republic) 





(Both the above tables show the figures 
for 1946) 
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TABLE III. 
ESTIMATED NUMBER 
OF ALCOHOLICS 
With or without 
complications 
(Per 100,000 of 
adult population ) 


COUNTRY 





Clete SiaGO6 cn cvsiscciccccactss o 3,952 (1948) 
PERE Secrencicsssscemsceioncnnl ee CRON) 
mS 2 MS) 
SWRPA cccccsccicceccesinee 2,000 (1947) 
Denmark 1,950 (1948) 
Norway 1,560 (1947) 
Pistiatsd 0.0... 1,430 (1947) 
Australia 1,340 (1947) 
England and Wales .... 1,100 (1948) 
eS ARTE SES Aeron 500 (1942) 


QUICK glance at these tables 

shows a_ remarkable pheno- 
menon: Denmark, Switzerland, Fin- 
land, Sweden and the United States 
are the countries with the highest sui- 
cide rate, and the highest combined 
suicide and homicide rate, while Spain, 
Italy, Northern Ireland and the Re- 
public of Ireland are those with the 
lowest suicide and homicide rate. The 
figures for alcoholism show that the 
same countries—the United States, 
Switzerland, Sweden and Denmark— 
which have the highest suicide rate, 
have also the highest alcoholism rate, 
with the main difference that the 
United States are leading in this 
group, and that France has the second 
place, instead of the sixth place it has 
with regard to suicide. 

These figures are startling and chal- 
lenging indeed. Even if we should 
doubt whether the high frequency of 
suicide alone indicates a lack of mental 
health in a population, the fact that 
suicide and alcoholism figures largely 
coincide, seems to make it plain that 
we deal here with symptoms of men- 
tal unbalance. 


We find then that the countries in 


Europe which are among the most 
democratic, peaceful and prosperous 
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ones, and the United States, the most 
prosperous country in the world, show 
the most severe symptoms of mental 
disturbance. The aim of the whole 
socio-economic development of the 
Western world is that of the material- 
ly comfortable life, relatively equal dis- 
tribution of wealth, stable democracy 
and peace, and the very countries 
which have come closest to this aim 
show the most severe signs of mental 
unbalance! It is true that these figures 
in themselves do not prove anything, 
but at least they are startling. Even 
before we enter into a more thorough 
discussion of the whole problem, these 
data raise a question as to whether 
there is not something fundamentally 
wrong with our way of life and with 
the aims toward which we are striving. 


Could it be that the middle-class life 
of prosperity while satisfying our mate- 
rial needs leaves us with a feeling of in- 
tense boredom, and that suicide and al- 
coholism are pathological ways of es- 
cape from this boredom? Could it be 
that these figures are a drastic illustra- 
tion for the truth of the statement that 
“man lives not by bread alone,” and 
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Our “’Face-Lifting”’ 
Our readers will note that we (we 


mean the journal, of course) have 
come back after summer vacation 
with a slight sun tan, and have some- 
what perked up in shape and design. 

We have been working through the 
summer on plans for a better maga- 
zine, both in content and form, and 
we hope that the changes in design, 
type, headings, etcetera, will make the 
magazine a bit more readable and 
vivid. We will appreciate our read- 
ers’ comments. 











that they show that modern civilization 
fails to satisfy profound needs in man? 
If so, what are these needs? 

The following chapters are an at- 
tempt to answer this question, and to 
arrive at a critical evaluation of the 
effect contemporary Western culture 
has on the mental health and sanity of 
the people living under our system. 
However, before we enter into the 
specific discussion of these questions, 
it seems that we should take up the 
general problem of the pathology of 
normalcy, which is the premise under- 
lying the whole trend of thought ex- 
pressed in this book. 





Christianity and the Value of Love 


It is certainly true in a general way that the importance of an instinctual 


desire is mentally increased by the frustration of it . . 


. but is it also true con- 


versely that the mental value of an instinct invariably sinks with the gratifica- 


tion of it? . 


. . However strange it may sound, I think the possibility must be 


considered that something in the nature of the sexual instinct itself is un- 


favorable to the achievement of absolute gratification . 


. .. In times during 


which no obstacles to sexual satisfaction existed, such as, maybe, during the 
decline of the civilization of antiquity, love became worthless, life became empty, 
and strong reaction-formations were necessary before the indispensable emo- 
tional value of love could be recovered. In this context, it may be stated that 
the ascetic tendency of Christianity had the effect of raising the psychical value 
of love in a way that heathen antiquity could never achieve; it developed 
greatest significance in the lives of ascetic monks, which were almost entirely 
occupied with struggles against libidinous temptations—S1icmMuNpD Freup, Col- 


lected Works, “Contributions to the Psychology of Love,” pp. 213-14 
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ning of salvation. 


To experience total helplessness and to feel the 
utter sense of being in God’s mercy is the begin- 


The Defense Rests 


Editor’s Note. This is the third of the 
series of sermon-articles by Dr. Oates, i- 
lustrating the integration of psychological 
principles with religious values and Bibli- 
cal materials. As we mentioned when we 
published the first of this series, “Mature 
Relationships: A Pastoral Homily on 
I Corinthians 13” in December, 1954, these 
articles are the result of persistent re- 
quests from our readers for this kind of il- 
lustration of the use of psychology in the 
sermon. We suggest that our readers refer 
to Dr. Oates’ own introduction to this series 
which we published with his first article- 
sermon in December, 1954. The second in 
this series, “The Daily Providence of God,” 
appeared in our February 1955 issue. 


OSEPH hit the bottom of the pit, 

and it ground him to a bruised halt. 
He clenched his teeth as he recovered 
from his fall. They struck the mouth- 
ful of grit he had caught in falling. He 
searched the bottom of the pit for some 
water, but “The pit was empty and 
there was no water in it.” It was as 
empty as the feeling in his stomach. 
With his own hands then he cleansed 
his mouth; for his own wounds, only 
his own dirty hands were a comfort. 
Gone were the pampering hands of his 
parents. Gone were the soft protections 
of a life at the favored side of his eld- 
erly father. Gone were the dreamy 
pretensions of ruling over his whole 
family. Gone were the filmy fantasies 
that his brothers would be pleased with 
his success and his childlike achieve- 
ments. He had learned the hard way 
that they did not love him for his 
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dreams of dominion and his grandiose 
patterns for success. What a jolt! 
Only our imagination can guide us 
as we try to determine what Joseph 
thought in the depths of the pit into 
which he had been cast. Did he feel 
himself hopelessly lost and without 
possibility of even life itself in the pit 
of despair which was his? He must 
have felt the inner resignation that 
comes from seeing absolutely no way 
out of an inalterable situation. He felt 
the clutch of forces over which he had 
not one vestige of control. He sensed 
the despair of being totally helpless to 
help himself. Such absolute resignation 
brought him a predestined feeling of 
being entirely dependent upon the 
grace of God. The reality of God, 
which had hitherto been obscured to 
him by his own dreams of ruling the 
world, now became a very present help 
in time of trouble. In short, Joseph’s 
defenses against his real humanity, his 
real helplessness, were for the first time 
in his life at rest. He had lost every- 
thing, up to the hilt of losing life it- 
self. Only life itself remained. Only 
life itself mattered. He no longer had 
to pretend, to impress, to cajole, to 
maneuver, to brag, to boss, in order 
to exist. With a strange sense of free- 
dom from himself, from dependence 
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upon his brothers’ opinions of him, 
from his father’s pampering, and from 
his restless striving, Joseph probably 
for the first time slept a dreamless 
sleep. He had found out what his own 
dreams meant and they were no long- 
er necessary to his existence. The de- 
fense rested. 


N AWAKENING a new light 

broke over Joseph. It bolted into 
his awareness as a question: “Why did 
Reuben say: ‘Let us not kill him 
shed no blood . . . cast him into this 
pit that is in the wilderness, and lay no 
hand upon him. .?” Could this be 
the redemptive love of the God about 
whom he had heard his father talk? 
Could it be that this terrible thing that 
had come to pass was thought by his 
brothers to be evil against him, but 
that God was meaning it to be good? 
As Joseph reflected on the meaning of 
this shift of intention coming from 
within Reuben, he heard the chatter 
of strange voices far up above near 
the rim of the pit. Above the commo- 
tion he could hear the voice of Judah: 
“Let us sell him to the Ishmaelites, 
what profit is it to us if we slay our 
brother, and conceal his blood?” 

A man has to be on bottom before 
even bad news sounds good. At any 
other time in his life the threat to sell 
him into slavery would have been evil 
in itself, but that which his brothers 
intended for him to be evil sounded 
unto him as God’s intention to redeem 
him. Then a great quietness came over 
the crowd. A life-line came slithering 
down the side of the pit to draw Jo- 
seph up out of the pit. And his broth- 
ers sold him to the Ishmaelites for 
twenty pieces of silver. 

From our comfortable 
view, to be sold into bondage as a 
slave would be as bad as death, but 
from the point of view of Joseph on the 


points of 





bottom of the pit death was not a mat- 
ter of speculation but an immediate 
possibility. Therefore, slavery was the 
redeeming hand of God himself. Joseph 
went bound with the slave traders. He 
mused upon the way in which God had 
used the mercenary intention of Judah 
to save him and to prepare him, Jo- 
seph, as an instrument tempered in fire, 
for the destiny ahead of him. He could 


say : 


I waited patiently for the Lord; and he 
inclined unto me and heard my cry. 

He brought me up also out of an hor- 
rible pit, out of the miry clay, and 
set my feet upon a rock, and estab- 
lished my goings. 

And he hath put a new song in my 
mouth, even praise unto our God; 
and many shall see it, and fear, and 
shall trust in the Lord. (Psalm 
40 :1-3) 


Joseph had been living defensively, 
always making a case for himself be- 
fore his brothers, compensating for his 
youth with brilliance, compensating 
for his tardy birth by dreaming 
dreams of his greatness, and offsetting 
his brethren’s seniority with favors 
from his father. This accents a basic 
law of life: a defensive life, to general- 
ize, tends to crumble under a test and 
a person is thrust into despair even as 
was Joseph. Defensive living inevitably 
tangles a person in one set of unhappy 
relationships after another. As long as 
one feels that he has to “make a case” 
for himself and “‘justify” his own right 
to breathe, he defeats himself with his 
defenses. When the clutch of circum- 
stance closes in upon him he may 
“give up,” or, as the lawyers say, “let 
the case rest,’ rather than fight help- 
lessly to destruction. If he can let the 
“defense rest,” he suddenly discovers 
a kind of security he has never known 
before and God has a chance to begin 
working in his life. When the defense 
rests, the Providential work of God 
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has just begun. Man’s extremity is 
God’s opening. Not only Joseph’s ex- 
perience, but also the experience of 
other witnesses in a variety of situa- 
tions, attests to the truth of this work- 
ing hypothesis of living. 


IFE is filled with inalterable situa- 

tions. Persons are clutched by hab- 
its and forces over which they seem 
not to have one vestige of control. 
Persons find themselves exhausted, 
helpless, and stymied in their attempts 
at solving a veritable maze of difficul- 
ties which, they discover, in reality has 
no exit. They encounter futility and 
meaninglessness, helplessness, and de- 
feat. They suddenly surrender the 
whole feverish effort and land on the 
bottom of despair. In this act of sur- 
render, however, an almost miraculous 
change tends to occur if the person is 
not offered or tempted by false solu- 
tion, and if he sees himself as he really 
is in the process. In this act of sur- 
render itself, a person is made whole 
again through the activating power of 
God himself, because to experience to- 
tal helplessness and to feel the utter 
sense of being in God’s mercy is the 
beginning of salvation. 

For example, Fyodor Dostoevsky 
was condemned to death by the firing 
squad. He had no way out of the death 
sentence. Just as he was to be killed— 
the soldiers with their guns loaded, 
shouldered, and cocked to fire—the 
emperor issued a reprieve. Dostoevsky, 
commenting later in his book, The 
Idiot, says: “What an eternity. What 
if I did not die. All eternity would be 
mine. Oh, then I would change every 
minute into a century, I would not lose 
a single one, I would keep track of all 
my instants and would not spend any 
of them lightly.” When the reprieve 
came, it was as if he had actually died 
and was living a resurrected existence. 
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A close friend tells of his experience 
of horror and despair in the fiercest 
fighting of the Battle for Europe in 
World War II. He and his men had 
been on an expedition into Holland 
and all but a handful had been killed. 
They returned to a rest area and sat 
down together. He spoke to them say- 
ing: “It is as if we had been born again 
back out of death itself, and life can 
never be the same again. It seems as if 
I were as Lazarus, called back from 
death to live a life of redemptive wit- 
ness among people who are yet to face 
such desperation.” 

Another example: Most of you are 
acquainted with the work of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. You know in what a pit 
of despair the confirmed alcoholic 
lives. Dr. Harry M. Tiebout writes a 
scholarly article in the “Quarterly 
Journal of Alcohol Studies” which was 
reprinted in “Pastoral Psychology” 
(March, 1950). He calls this article 
“The Act of Surrender in the Treat- 
ment of the Alcoholic.”” He describes 
this act of surrender as the resting of 
defenses toward life and the adoption 
of a teachable openness to reality. He 
says that the act of surrender comes 
about when “the forces of defiance and 
grandiosity actually cease to function 
effectively.” (Whereas Joseph had not 
been bothered with alcohol, this is 
nevertheless exactly what happened to 
him. The forces of defiance and gran- 
diosity ceased to function effective- 
ly.) Dr. Tiebout says that when this 
happens, an “individual is wide open 
to life; he can listen and learn without 
conflict and fighting back. . . . In oth- 
er words, an act of surrender is an oc- 
casion when the individual no longer 
fights life but accepts it.” 


NE OF Dr. Tiebout’s patients, an 
alcoholic, tells about this actually 
happening to him in an A. A. meeting: 
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[ was licked. I’d tried everything and 
nothing had worked. My wife was pack- 
ing to leave me; my job was going to 
blow up in my face. I was desperate 
when I went to my first meeting of the 
A. A. When I got there, something hap- 
pened. I don’t know to this day (a year 
later) what it was, but I took a look at 
the men and women there and I knew 
they had something I needed, so I said 
to myself: “I'll listen to what they have 
to tell me.” From that time on, things 
have been different. 


When he hit the bottom of his pit of 
despair, suddenly the worst turned the 
best to the brave, as Browning has 
said, and things began not only to look, 
but to be different. 

Occasionally one meets business and 
professional men and women who con- 
sider their work as a fight for exis- 
tence. As one salesman told me in a 
store once: “If you make a living to- 
day, sir, you've got to fight and fight 
and fight.” As one preacher described 
his’ ministerial existence from the pul- 
pit: “Life is a hard battle with a short 
stick.” Even Moses, in his work “wore 
himself and the people out,” according 
to his father-in-law, Jethro, in his feel- 
ing that the whole job had to be done 
by him and him alone. Life gets old 
for the highly competitive and rest- 
lessly struggling worker, and work it- 
self becomes a sort of addiction for 
him. Illness, active professional op- 
position, staleness, stagnation of spirit, 
or any of a host of other destroying 
contenders may thrust such a person 
into a pit of despair in which he is 
forced to cease to fight for his place in 
the world and to accept the limitations 
in his ability to do everything. This 
calls for a sort of surrender, a “giving 
up,” a thrusting of oneself upon the 
simplicities of life, for life itself is in 
peril. Men and women who have had 
their first phase of success in life un- 
dergo this in the late thirties and early 
forties. 
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As one man, in the heat of a crisis 
of the kind I am describing here, put 
it: 


And they said to me, “Go to now— 
let us have a fight.” 

And I said to them: “But what are 
we fighting about and what are we 
fighting for?” 

And they said to me: “Oh, we are 
fighting about first one thing and then 
the other.” 

And I said: “But what are we fight- 
ing for?” 

And I heard only a buzzing among 
them. A few giggles punctured the 
buzzing. 

So—I went away and climbed a great 
high hill and looked at the blinking 
neon signs across a great wide river on 
which hovered the commerce of nations. 

Then I heard the Lord say: “Do you 
want to know what the fighting is for? 
I will tell you: Two yards of sack cloth, 
a bucket of ashes, and a quart of gall. 
The sack cloth and ashes will be to 
those who still can feel enough after the 
fight to sense its futility and repent. 
The quart of gall will be for those who 
can no longer feel either for themselves 
or others and can only taste that which 
is bitter.” 


ESUS AND PAUL give us the 
distinctly religious dimension of 
this experience which has its roots in 
the nature of human nature. Essential- 
ly the problem with Joseph and our 
contemporaries who live defensively is 
that he and they felt, feel, and will al- 
ways feel (until they are thrown into 
a pit) that they must earn the right 
to believe, the favor of the Heavenly 
Father, and a place in the world by 
their own unaided efforts. Theirs is 
a “works theology.” They know not 
a faith in God which rests without de- 
fense upon the fact that He has bought 
us with a price and we do not have 
to buy him with a price. It is not he 
that needs us, but we that need him. 


As the Psalmist interprets the mind of 
God: 
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Hear, O my people, and I will speak. O 
Israel, and I will testify against thee: 
I am God, even thy God... . 
Every beast of the forest is mine, and 
the cattle upon a thousand hills... . 
If I were hungry, I would not tell thee: 
for the world is mine and the fulness 
thereof. 

Call upon me in the day of trouble: I 
will deliver thee, and thou shalt glori- 
fy me. (Psalm 50: 7, 10, 12, 15) 


The moment a person takes the at- 
titude that he must earn the favor of 
God, he moves upon the assumption 
that he can earn that favor. He is only 
one step from assuming that he is 
more powerful than God and can 
manipulate him. Therefore, he is alone 
in his struggle to save himself; this 
drives him deeper and deeper into ef- 
fort, closer and closer to his own help- 
lessness, and to the loneliness of his 
own despair. 

But on the other hand, when he 
strikes bottom and his defenses actual- 
ly rest, he becomes open to his own 
frailty and accepts his own humanity. 
If he is so compulsive that he cannot 
see this for himself, his brothers will 
react to him with such hostility that a 
pit of circumstances finally closes 
about him. In other words, if his own 
inner insight and prayerful relationship 
to God does not convince him of his 
true situation, the aggression of his 
brothers toward his defensive way of 
life will thrust him into a pit of their 
choosing. If their opposition fails, then 
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only a miracle when he is all alone can 
save him. For instance, Jacob was 
alone on the River Jabbok and 
wrestled with God who changed him 
from a “supplanter” to one who had 
striven with God himself, and gave 
him a reminder of his weakness. 

The lively word of living hope in the 
Christian gospel speaks clearly to us. 
However, we can profit by the experi- 
ence of other people and experience the 
pit of despair vicariously to such an 
extent that we are delivered without 
the damage associated with alcoholism, 
without the hideous ostracism of our 
brothers, and without blundering our 
way along. We can enter the depths of 
the feelings of others and draw upon 
the strength of their experience. In 
fact, the heart of the Christian gospel 
is this: In a unique way never enacted 
before or since, the Lord Jesus Christ 
voluntarily “descended into the pit of 
our own making” and suffered in our 
behalf. He “descended into hell,” the 
creed says. He took upon himself not 
only the pit, but also bondage and re- 
demption in our behalf. Now we can 
be crucified with him, we can be 
buried with him, and through his grace 
we can be raised to walk with him in 
the newness of life. This is his way of 
saying to us that while we are yet sin- 
ners, he accepts us and affirms his love 
for us and causes his experience of 
deliverance from the grave to redound 
unto our redemption. 





Change 


HE happy man lives subconsciously today among thoughts that he will render 
articulate tomorrow. Nothing is more exciting (you can see hints and mur- 
murs of it in all sorts of places) than to watch the world getting ready to think 
ideas quite different from those it is at the moment openly proclaiming.—Curts- 
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The counselor himself is the most effective coun- 


seling tool he can possibly have, provided he can 
come to understand and accept his own subjectivity. 


Self-Understanding in Pastoral Counseling 


OR MANY years there has been 

common agreement that because 
of the unique position occupied by the 
minister he has tremendous opportu- 
nities for counseling with his parish- 
ioners. It is obvious that these oppor- 
tunities come about, in part, because 
the minister is widely known, con- 
stantly goes into homes, and is a key 
person and confidant in many of the 
crises experienced by his parishioners. 
Moreover, one need feel no particular 
reluctance in seeking the counsel of 
his pastor, whereas one might feel that 
a certain stigma is attached to seeking 
the aid of a counselor in such profes- 
sions as psychiatry and _ psychology. 
Furthermore, a minister whose 
mons and other public addresses are at- 
tuned to the personality needs and 
frustrations of people may regularly 
stimulate the desire of his hearers to 
obtain help for their problems. 

Until comparatively recently not a 
great deal of recognition has been ac- 
corded the need for specific training 
in the field of pastoral counseling. It 
is true that The Council for Clinical 
Training, Inc. had its beginnings as 
early as 1925 and, since its incorpora- 
tion in 1930, has steadily expanded its 
work, the heart of which is supervised 
pastoral counseling. Most of the pro- 
grams in clinical pastoral training op- 
erate in such settings as mental hos- 
pitals, general 
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and correctional institutions. The 
Council began its work at a time when 
few, if any, courses were being offered 
by theological seminaries to help men 
prepare for counseling. The Institute 
of Pastoral Care has also provided 
training in clinical pastoral work and, 
at the present time, is offering a num- 
ber of six to twelve weeks summer 
courses in clinical pastoral education. 

A study of the catalogs of twenty- 
seven theological seminaries in 1950 
revealed that all but one of the semi- 
naries offered some help in prepara- 
tion for counseling. Eleven of the 
schools offered opportunities for clini- 
cal courses or clinical experience. Ap- 
parently there is a growing recognition 
on the part of theological school ad- 
ministrators of the need for counselor- 
training in their curriculum. Such rec- 
ognition is not confined to the theo- 
logical school. Dr. Murray H. Leiffer 
of Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 
Illinois, found in a recent study that 
87% of the laymen involved in the 
study believed that skill in counseling 
should be a part of the total training 
of a minister. It seems probable, then, 
that many ministers who are now 
studying for the ministry in theologi- 
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cal schools have opportunities for 
training in counseling which were not 
readily available prior to the present 
decade. 


IDACTIC training of counselors 

in the various professions has 
emphasized the need for the counselor 
to understand the counselee and his 
problems. In addition, techniques of 
counseling have been studied. Admit- 
tedly these are important matters and 
should be included in the training of 
every counselor, but such training is 
not enough. One may know a great 
deal about the person with whom he is 
counseling and he may be very well 
versed in the techniques of counsel- 
ing; vet fail miserably as a counselor 
for one reason: he does not under- 
stand himself. 

In one sense, some kinds of coun- 
selor-training come dangerously close 
to encouraging a lack of self-under- 
standing on the part of the counselor. 
The word “objectivity” has been gross- 
ly over-worked in the field of counsel- 
ing, the assumption often being that 
the counselor not only should be ob- 
jective, but also that he can be objec- 
tive. But this over-emphasis on ob- 
jectivity overlooks the fact that the 
counselor is a human being, with hu- 
man emotions, and with life experi- 
ences not entirely dissimilar to those 
of his counselee. Complete objectivity 
is, therefore, impossible. The counselor 
reacts to emotional stimuli subjective- 
ly and so cannot maintain complete ob- 
jectivity even if that state were 
desirable. 

The counselor himself is the most 
effective counseling tool he can pos- 
sibly have, provided he can come to 
understand and accept his own sub- 
jectivity. He can never help the client 
by being so objective that he is de- 
tached emotionally from the relation 
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ship between counselor and counselee. 
It is only as he can effectively use his 
subjectivity that the counselor can 
feel, sense, and anticipate the reactions 
and emotions of the counselee. 

The self-understanding of the coun- 
selor, then, is of primary importance 
for effective counseling. For one can- 
not fully utilize his own subjective re- 
actions unless he has understood and 
accepted those reactions and, as long 
as he has only a minimal understand- 
ing of his own subjective reactions to 
emotional stimuli, it is quite probable, 
if not certain, that he will get in his 
own way in counseling. It is only as he 
is able to “get himself off his hands’”’ 
through the understanding and accep- 
tance of his own motivations and the 
dynamics of his own reactions that he 
is freed enough from his own emo- 
tional blind spots to really understand 
the counselee and function adequately) 
as a counselor. 


HETHER the counselor be a 

minister, psychiatrist, social 
worker, or a member of any other of 
the “helping” professions, if he con- 
tinues a counseling relationship with 
another person over a fairly long pe- 
riod of time, he may observe his coun- 
selees reacting in a manner not con- 
sistent with the reality situation. The 
psychoanalysts who first observed this 
phenomenon termed it ‘transference.’ 
These reactions toward the counselor 
are not appropriate to the actual situa- 
tion and are as if the counselor were 
an important person in the client’s 
past. Usually the counselee does not 
know what the sources of his reactions 
are, nor does he know why he feels 
toward the counselor as he does. Such 
phenomena may not be observed by 
the counselor who sees the counselee 
only two or three times, inasmuch as 
these reactions seem to flourish and 
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grow in the close interpersonal rela- 
tionship which evolves when counsel- 
ing sessions are spaced over a long pe- 
riod of time. 

It may be helpful here to distin- 
cuish between reactions that are based 
largely on unconscious displacements 
from early life experiences and those 
which are based primarily on the reali- 
ty situation of the present. In the latter 
case, the attitudes and behavior of the 
counselee may reveal his conscious ap- 
preciation of the counselor as he real- 
ly is, but transference phenomena may 
involve the unconscious projection of 
the counselee’s attitudes toward some 
important figure of his early childhood 
onto the counselor. 


Reactions which are not reality- 
based have doubtless been observed 
by any minister who counsels 


with parishioners. For example, a 
husband who has become involved 
in an extra-martial affair may come 
for help to his minister and he 
may carry into the relationship with 
the minister the assumption — that 
his pastor has the same devaluat- 
ing attitude toward him that he has 
toward himself. He may, therefore, 
react toward the minister on the as- 
sumption that the minister considers 
him “unworthy,” “bad,” and 
good.” Or, a parishioner may seek help 
from his minister but carry into the 
counseling situation the same kind of 
“cover up,” “fake good” attitudes 
utilized with a parent in early child- 
hood, thus reacting toward the minis- 
ter as if the minister were the parent. 
Yet the reality situation of the present 
does not require such attitudes nor, 
indeed, are these attitudes helpful. It is 
important to note that the counselee 
does not know that he is reacting out 
of unconscious motivations. 


“no 


Now let us go one step further and 


see that precisely the same kind of 
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reactions we have discussed with re- 
gard to the counselee may also be seen 
in the counselor. He, too, may react on 
the basis of unconscious needs and mo- 
tivations. Such phenomena referred to 
by psychoanalysts as ‘‘countertransfer- 
ence” occur when the counselor trans- 
fers on to the counselee emotional at- 
titudes related to some important per- 
son in the counselor’s past, such as a 
parent. Lorand’s admonition to psy- 
choanalysts applies almost equally well 
to the minister-counselor : 


The analyst must do double duty: On 
one hand observe his patient, weigh and 
understand what he says, and from his 
productions and behavior draw conclu- 
sions about his unconscious; at the same 
time, he must be aware of and conrol 
his own attitudes toward the patient. 


T IS obvious that if the minister is 

able to understand his own (for- 
merly) unconscious motivations and 
emotional needs, he should be better 
able to’ understand and accept the non- 
reality based reactions of his counselee. 
But if his own “neurotic” traits and 
unconscious conflicts remain unknown 
to him he may find himself emotional- 
ly involved with a counselee to the ex- 
tent that in his work with the counselee 
he actually tends to seek unconscious 
satisfactions. And if he cannot recog- 
nize his own unrealistic feelings, he 
will not be able to control them. On the 
contrary, he may toward the 
counselee in a way which essentially 
treats the counselee as if he were a 
projected part of the counselor. If such 
an occurrence takes place, the coun- 
selor may attempt to reform the coun- 
selee because the counselor feels that 
something within himself is bad and 
needs to be reformed. Or if basically 
the counselor unloved and in- 
secure, any bit of appreciation ex- 
pressed by the counselee may on the 
one hand be magnified all out of pro- 
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portion to the reality situation, and on 
the other hand be completely rejected 
in a manner inappropriate to the reali- 
ty situation. Sometimes counselors 
react to their counselees with strong 
sympathetic feelings due to an over- 
identification with the counselees. 

A counselor may be particularly vul- 
nerable at this point if in early child- 
hood he felt that he was getting a “raw 
deal’ and that people were treating 
him unfairly. The resultant long-felt 
self-pity may precipitate the over-iden- 
tification with the counselee and, in 
being overly sympathetic with the 
counselee, the counselor may be really 
pitying himself. And, interestingly 
enough, many times excessive sym- 
pathy may be almost the exact op- 
posite of the attitude which would be 
most beneficial to the counselee. 

In a similar way, a counselor who 
does not understand the basis for his 
own reactions may react toward coun- 
selees with resentment, hostility, or 
demanding, authoritative attitudes. 
This is probably the basis for Wood's 
statement : 


The minister must understand his own 
motivations. He must know whether the 
counseling is done, first, foremost, and 
always, with the well-being of the per- 
sons counseled as the only major in- 
terest. 


Some other of the “helping” profes- 
sions have strongly emphasized the 
need for the self-understanding of the 
“helping” person. Such recognition 
came very early in the development of 
psychoanalysis with the result that a 
training analysis has been considered 
essential for every person entering the 
profession. Not only is the training 
analysis supposed to be a practical 
means of providing the analyst with a 
knowledge of the psychoanalytic meth- 
od, but it is also designed to give the 
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analyst an intimate knowledge of the 
dynamics of his own personality. 

The training analysis tends to dis- 
solve the analyst’s emotional blind 
spots and to make available to his con- 
scious reasoning powers the motiva- 
tions within him which were formerly 
unconscious and therefore unrecog- 
nized. As a consequence, the analyst, 
having come to terms with himself, is 
now better able to understand the 
patient and meet the patient’s needs 
therapeutically because he now has far 
better control over his own needs. 


T THE present time there seems 

to be a trend in social work to- 
ward emphasis on the value of person- 
al psychoanalyses for case workers 
whenever possible. This trend has 
probably come about as a result of a 
very gradual progression in the recog- 
nition and acknowledgment of trans- 
ference phenomena as an important 
factor in case work treatment ever 
since Jessie Taft began talking and 
writing about it in 1924. In this vein 
Hamilton (1951) states: 


Casework in America has been deeply 
affected by psychiatry, particularly psy- 
choanalytic developments, and so it is 
predisposed to adapt psychoanalytic 
principles for its own professional pur- 
poses. Whether such adaptation should 
be called psychotherapy or casework 
therapy or simply casework, the fact is 
not alered that psychodynamics are 
increasingly used in the treatment of 
problems of human relationship. 


The recognition of the importance 
of the possible non-reality based reac- 
tions of both the caseworker and the 
client prompted Odmark (1946) to 
state that if the application of thera- 
peutic techniques is to be successful : 


The caseworker must be genuinely in- 
terested in people, clear in her under- 
standing of her own emotional att’tudes 

















and subjectivity, and absolutely without 
self-consciousness or a need for personal 


power. It is rare to find caseworkers 
with all these innate qualities, and for 
this reason, psychoanalysis of the case- 
worker seems invaluable. 


All this merely serves to indicate the 
trend in social work toward emphasis 
on the caseworker’s need for self-un- 
derstanding. There are, of course, com- 
paratively few social workers who have 
had a personal analysis, just as there 
are comparatively few psychologists 
and psychiatrists who have chosen psy- 
choanalysis as a means of obtaining 
greater self-understanding. 

In recent years an increasing num- 
ber of ministers have turned to the 
psychoanalysts for help in obtaining a 
more adequate understanding of the 
dynamics underlying their cwn reac- 
tions. But obtaining one’s personal 
psychoanalysis is usually expensive in 
terms of time and money. Many min- 
isters do not have such opportunity 
and many others could not avail them- 
selves of the opportunity because of 
time and financial limitations. 

Although a personal analysis may 
be the most promising method for ob- 
taining greater self-understanding, it 
is not the only one. Other opportuni- 
ties for deepening the minister’s self- 
understanding may, for some, be more 
readily available. 


ERHAPS the most important step 

in the direction of deepening one’s 
self-understanding depends upon the 
minister’s ability and willingness to 
carefully examine his real motives. 
Doubtless it would be profitable for 
professional persons of all disciplines 
to attempt such an evaluation. Why, 
for example, does a man enter a cer- 
tain profession in preference to all oth- 
ers? It is not uncommon for a man to 
choose such a discipline as psychiatry, 
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psychology, social work, or counseling 
for his professional vocation on the 
conscious basis that he wants to help 
other people. This, indeed, is one of his 
wishes, but he may also have some un- 
recognized reasons for his choice of 
profession. It is not at all uncommon 
for one to discover in the process of his 
training that one of the formerly un- 
recognized reasons for his choice of 
professions was to obtain help for him- 
self. 

A counselor remarked that prior to 
his supervised counseling training he 
had firmly believed that his whole pur- 
pose in entering the profession was to 
provide help for other persons because 
he liked people, but chat in the pro- 
cess of counseling under supervision 
he discovered that his underlying (for- 
merly unrecognized) motive was to 
obtain the appreciation, respect, and 
admiration of others. He then began 
to recognize that the reason for this 
lay in early childhood experiences in 
which he felt unloved and rejected. As 
a result of his deepened self-under- 
standing he became an excellent coun- 
selor because he no longer used the 
counseling situation for his own un- 
recognized purposes. Moreover, his 
understanding of other persons who 
were constantly reacting in a non-reali- 
ty based manner was greatly enhanced. 

Cope reports that, as a minister, he 
has for a considerable period devoted 
himself to an attempt to understand 
better what people are really like in- 
wardly and to gain a more thorough 
knowledge of unconscious motivations 
and the real sources of failures in life: 


As my understanding grew, the em- 
phasis in my sermons changed, with the 
result that people came to church ex- 
pecting more than to audit a carefully 
prepared sermon. As the theme ‘whole- 
ness’ became more articulate, and as it 
was emphasized that the good life in- 
volved more than intellectualizing about 
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means and ends, an increasing number 
of people, in and out of the church, 
asked for an opportunity to talk over 
problems which confused them. 


Similarly, a minister who had been 
studying the dynamics of human be- 
havior and in the process had joined in 
group therapy sessions over a period 
of some ten months reported that he 
was now much more comfortable in 
his preaching because he had come to 
understand that he had previously used 
the pulpit for exhibition purposes and 
that with greater understanding of 
himself this was no longer necessary. 
He had been relieved of self-conscious- 
ness to such an extent that he could 
speak more freely and frankly and 
more to the real needs of his people. 


Another minister reported that prior 
to his study and therapy he had con- 
stantly scolded his congregation. He 
now recognized that what he had ac- 
tually been doing was using the con- 
gregation as a projected part of himself 
for he felt that he really needed to be 
scolded. 


Still another minister said that he 
had emphasized counseling in his pas- 
toral work, thinking that he had done 
so because of the need of the people 
and because of his love for people. He 
now recognized that his deeper and 
previously unrecognized wish was to 
obtain power over other persons. With 
this new understanding of himself he 
was a more effective counselor and 
minister because it was no longer nec- 
essary for him to exert power over 
other persons in such ways as remon- 
strating with his counselees, advising 
them, and in some cases causing them 
to feel more guilty than before. In 
short, he was now able to recognize 
not only in theory but also in practice 
the counselee’s right to self-determina- 
tion and to self-resolution of his prob- 
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lems. He no longer needed to “play 
God” and be the all-wise superhuman 
“fountain of wisdom” he once tried to 
be. 


DMITTEDLY such attempts at 

self-evaluation are difficult. It is 
doubtful that any person by himself 
can fully evaluate the dynamics of his 
own reactions, but some achievement 
in this direction is better than none, 
and the counseling situation affords 
him an excellent opportunity for self- 
study. How does he react when a 
counselee reports that he has engaged 
in some activity which the counselor 
considers immoral or reprehensible? Is 
it possible for the counselor to accept 
this material as genuinely as he accepts 
other material produced by the coun- 
selee? How does he react when, after 
several interviews, a counselee says 
that he wonders whether counseling is 
going to be of any assistance to him 
after ali? Does the counselor feel hurt? 
Does he take this as a personal affront ? 
Does he react with indignation or with 
hostility ? If he has such reactions, he 
cannot possibly be of assistance to the 
counselee because the counselee will 
sense the inadequacy. The important 
question for the counselor is, “Why do 
[ have such reactions, and how can I 
overcome them?” 


As previously stated, it may be im- 
possible without professional help for 
the counselor to find the answers to 
these questions. If he cannot find them, 
he will do well to engage the help of a 
well-trained counselor or psychiatrist. 
As a matter of fact, there is much to 
be said for the thesis that the minister- 
counselor should constantly have 
available a psychiatric consultant with 
whom he can discuss at least the more 
severe counseling cases. If he has such 
a consultant, it is not difficult to estab- 
lish the kind of relationship with the 
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1. HEART DISEASE: HIGH BLOOD 
The latest medical discoveries show that heart 
patients can now live a normal life, and high 
blood pressure can be checked. In his book, You 
and Your Heart, Dr. H. M. Marvin, President of 
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American Heart Ass’n. 
about shooting pains, dizzy spells, smoking, 
drinking, marital relations, what treatments 
can build your heart back to vibrant health. 
$3.00 


answers all questions 


2. LIVING WITH DIABETES 

Apart from the once a day usage of insulin a 
diabetic can now live normally as if he were a 
nondiabetic and partake of a normal diet, ac- 
cording to the normal living treatment of Dr. 
Edward Tolstoi now recognized by leading 
clinics $3.00 
3. NEW Sty hs Fg he ih 

This book, by . Warbrant, offers treat- 
ments that i a. he hopeless, ‘‘wheelchair 
victims’’ who had tried everything to walk 
again, with facts about ACTH, Cortisone, diet, 
natural therapy. $3.00 


4. REDUCE AND STAY REDUCED 

Because overweight burdens the heart and often 
paves the way to arthritis, diabetes, and high 
blood pressure, several specialists asked Dr. 
Norman Jolliffe, director of New York City’s 
Bureau of Nutrition to write a book to help their 
patients keep weight down. They knew that a 
book by Dr. Jolliffe would work, and it does. It 
has helped thousands to reduce safely and per- 
manently. It contains 72 diets and 47 pages of 
delicious low calorie recipes. $2.95 


1. FERTILITY IN MARRIAGE 
Hope for the childless. If you are childless, de- 
sire to have babies, and worried that you cannot 
—this book may give you instant help to enable 
you to have your babies. Many couples who 
feared they would be childless have now had 
babies after the new Dr. I. C. Rubin treatment, 
described in the book ‘‘Fertility in Marriage,’’ A 
Guide for the Childless—gives case histories of 
many women formerly unable to conceive who 
had their first baby after using this technique. 
One couple who had tried unsuccessfully for 2 
years, conceived only two months after learning 
this new technique. Gives tests to diagnose the 
cause of infertility, treatments for men as well 
as women. Price $3.75 


12. A MARRIAGE MANUAL 

By Drs. Hannah and Abraham Stone. Dr 
Abraham Stone is co-founder (with his wife) 
and now Medical Director of the Marriage Con- 
sultation Center of the Community Church, and 
was formerly president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Marriage Counselors. They know the 
problems and questions of marital conflicts and 
maladjustments—whether sexual, emotional, 
social or psychological—and have been able to 
provide the answers. This authoritative guide- 
book to sex and marriage covers every aspect 
of married life—Fitness For Marriage, The 
Biology of Marriage, Male and Female, Repro- 


“It’s now possible to add 10 more years to the 
average life span, if we made full use of the scientific 
knowledge now available,”’ says Dr. Thomas Parran, 
former Surgeon-General. Medical science has given 
us the means of prolonging our lives. It is up to us 
to make the best use of up-to-date medical knowledge. 
The following medical books, selected from the best 
of all America’s finest publishers, contain such 
knowledge. The authors, all eminent authorities, 


have helped thousands who came to them with their | 


health problems. One of these books may very well 
be the means of saving and prolonging your life. 
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duction, Childbearing and Childbirth, Family 
Planning, The Art of Marriage, Sexual Adjust- 
ments and Maladjustments, Frigidity and Im- 
potence, Fertility, Sterility and Family Plan- 
ning, Happiness in Marriage. 

New, Enlarged, Completely Revised — 32nd 
Edition, over 319000 copies sold. Price $3.95 


7. THE PROSTATE GLAND 

Through early diagnosis of prostate trouble, 
most men can be quickly relieved. Dr. = * 
Kenyon, urologist at Lenox Hill Hospital and 
Bellevue Medical Center, shows you how to de- 
tect early symptoms, when surgery is and is 
not necessary, its effect on impotence and sterili- 
ty, how cases are treated and restored to 
normal. A must for every man past 40. $3.95 


.. UNDERSTAND YOUR ULCER 
Dr. B. B. Crohn, gastro-entorologist at Mt. Sinai 
Hospital, explains the latest miracle treatments 
—medical, surgical and dietary—new way to 
stop pain fast. 61 medically approved recipes. 
$3.00 
9. HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR EYESIGHT 
Thousands are now being helped to better sight 
by the Bates Method—a helpful 5-minute-a-day 
healing method of relaxing the eyes which 
brings better vision. Thousands who wore glasses 
for years now read, watch TV, movies without 
glasses. $3.00 







































10. GOD’S PSYCHIATRY 

By Charles L. Allen. This is a book of remedies 
—tried and true—for the sick in mind and soul. 
The over-all treatment is identical with that 
which so many psychiatrists recommend—a re- 
turn to faith. Specifically, the ‘‘prescriptions’’ 
come as a result of a careful, meditative, 
prayerful reading of The Twenty-third Psalm, 
The Ten Commandments, The Lord’s Prayer, 
and The Beatitudes. Simple? Yes, as simple as 
a dose of penicillin for the ‘‘flu’’ or an aspirin 
for a headache. Price $2.00 
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psychiatrist which will enable him to 
talk about some of his own reactions as 
well as those of his counselees. In this 
way, the minister obtains both super- 
vision and a heightened understanding 
of himself. Some ministers feel that be- 
cause of the nature of their profession 
they cannot seek help for themselves. 
This is unwarranted pride. As a mat- 
ter of actual practice many psychia- 
trists frequently seek the counsel of 
their colleagues and some notable psy- 
choanalysts contend that every prac- 
ticing analyst should return to the 
“couch” for. therapy every five years 
or so. 

Another method which may be 
utilized by the minister-counselor for 
deepening self-understanding is that of 
taking advantage of opportunities for 
further study in the field of counseling. 
Several training centers now offer such 
opportunities and a number of minis- 
ters take sabbatical leaves or make oth- 
er arrangements in order to increase 
their effectiveness. Obviously, one may 
read widely in the field but there is no 
substitute for well-supervised  in- 


service training in counseling, for it is 
in supervision that the counselor is 
most likely to make progress in self- 
understanding. This is true because he 
and the supervisor have opportunity 
to talk over counselor and client reac- 
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tions in every interview in which the 
counselor is involved. 


FINAL suggestion is that the 

minister-counselor may discipline 
himself in the matter of making exten- 
sive notes on each counseling inter- 
view. Such notes should contain an 
adequate number of responses made by 
the counselor as well as those made by 
the counselee. The time required to 
read through one’s records is well 
spent if the counselor does so with a 
view to deepening his self-understand- 
ing. He may question himself as he 
reads: “Why did I respond in that 
way? To what was I reacting? What 
was really behind it? What was my 
real purpose in asking that question ? 
Was I being judgmental in doing so? 
Or, was I simply curious? Why did 1] 
feel so deeply emotionally involved 
with this client who seems so insecure ? 
Is it possible that I, too, feel insecure 
and so have over-identified with the 
client in his insecurity? Why did I feel 
that my own tears were near the sur- 
face when this client said that nobody 
loved her or really cared for her? Can 
it be that I have some such feelings 
also?” 

Perhaps the important matter is not 
how one goes about becoming more 
conscious of his own motivations and 
of the underlying dynamics related to 
his reactions. There are various oppor- 
tunities available, as has already been 
indicated. The important thing, then, 
is not how it is done, but that it be 
done by some method, for the rewards 
are great indeed. To have established 
a lifelong pattern of reacting uncon- 
sciously on the basis of hidden motiva- 
tions, and then to uncover them and 
get them out in the open where one can 
apply his rational, reasoning, mental 
powers to them is like being born 
again. 











Sir Thomas Browne, the author of Religio Medici 
was a unique personality, combining deep reli- 


giousness, profound psychological insights, and 


naive credulity. 


“Religio 


HE HISTORY of 17th 

England reveals few personalities 
more fascinating and rewarding than 
Sir Thomas Browne. To 
among the literary giants of this era 
and be remembered at all is a distine- 
tion. Among the contemporaries of Sir 
Thomas Browne John Donne, 
William Shakespeare, John Milton, 
William Harvey, and Francis Bacon. 
Sir Thomas’s literary reputation is 
founded chiefly on his Religio Medici 
and Enquiry into Vulgar Errors. He 
wrote also certain tracts, among the 
ablest of which were Urn Burial, The 
Garden of Cyrus, and Christian 
Morals, and produced many 
pamphlets, few of which were pub- 
lished in his lifetime. 


century 


have lived 


were 


lesser 


Sir Thomas Browne practiced dili- 
gently at medicine, employing his 
spare time in writing, during one of 
the stormiest periods of English his- 
tory. He continued these peaceful ac- 
tivities throughout the First and Sec- 


ond Civil Wars, the Commonwealth 
and the Restoration under King 


Charles II. Not once in all this time 
did he mention in his writings these 
happenings which were so powerfully 
shaping his country’s history. 

Religio Medici published in 
1643, the year of The Solemn League 
and Covenant, and which wit- 


Was 


also 


nessed several fierce battles of the Civil 
War. Browne was decidedly an aris- 





Medici” 


JOHN S. BONNELL 
Minister of The Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, 
York 


New 


tocrat and a Royalist, though no hint 
of his political preferences appears in 
his writings. His leanings’ to the 
Crown were recognized and rewarded 
by Charles Il when he_ knighted 
Thomas Browne. 

Dr. Browne was born on the 19th 
of October, 1605 in Cheapside, Lon- 
don. He died on the 19th of October, 
1682 when he was exactly 77 years of 
age. If Sir Thomas could have fore- 
seen this striking coincidence, one can 
well that it would have 
prompted in this imaginative man a 
host of mystic reflections on life and 
death. Browne's father died pre- 
maturely, leaving an estate of £6000. 
His mother remarried and left the son 
in the care of rapacious guardians who 
squandered a good part of the £1500 
that was bequeathed to Thomas. 

The young man obtained his B.A. 
and Master’s degrees at Oxford Uni- 
versity, where he studied medicine. At 
intervals he traveled in Ireland, 
France, Holland, and Italy, and at- 
tained some skill in six languages. He 
acquired the degree of Medicine at 
Leyden in 1633, and four years later 
was awarded the same degree from 
Oxford. His training em- 
braced the most advanced knowledge 


imagine 


medical 
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available in the field of médicine. Over 
a year was spent in Padua where one 
of the finest medical schools of the 
17th century flourished. In Sir 
Thomas Browne’s day it was consid- 
ered a dull year at this University if 
less than 1000 students of medicine 
were enrolled. One may still see the 
ancient anatomical theater in which 
Sir Thomas sat and watched the sur- 
gical operations performed by the 
greatest doctors of his day. His studies 
in foreign universities and his contact 
with the culture of Europe gave to him 
a breadth of mind, a tolerance, and an 
indefinable superiority to many of his 
fellow countrymen. Having completed 
his education, he settled in Norwich, 
practicing faithfully his art. 


N RELIGIO MEDICI Dr. Browne 

wrote with lordly contempt of 
matrimony and especially of the “vul- 
gar and trivial way” by which the race 
is reproduced. He wished that the 
human race could have been propa- 
gated like tides. “The whole world 
was made for man, but only the 
twelfth part of man for woman,” says 
3rowne. “She is the rib or crooked 
part of man.” The fact that he found 
a wife just before his book was pub- 
lished made Sir Thomas the butt of a 
good deal of sarcasm. Apparently he 
did not find the “vulgar and trivial 
way” of propagation an insuperable 
barrier, in view of the fact that his 
wife bore him twelve children.* Six, 
at least, of these children died before 
their parents. Sir Thomas and his wife 
enjoyed 41 years of happy wedlock. 
She survived him by two years and re- 
tained a deep veneration for his 
memory. 

The author of Religio Medici was 


*His biographers are uncertain as to the 
exact size of his family. One declares that 
there were 11 children and another 10. 
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broadly tolerant of religious differ- 
ences, especially with respect to Ro- 
man Catholics. His own preference 
was Anglican. He writes: “There is no 
church whose every part so squares 
unto my conscience, seems so con- 
sonant unto reason and was framed to 
my particular devotion as the Church 
of England.” When the Scripture is 
silent, says Sir Thomas, the church is 
his text. When both are silent, he bor- 
rows the rules of his religion neither 
from Rome nor Geneva but from the 
dictates of his own reason. 

To the Bishop of Rome, says 
Thomas Browne, as a temporal prince, 
we owe the duty of good language. “I 
confess there is a cause of passion be- 
tween us: by his sentence I stand ex- 
communicated ; heretic is the best lan- 
guage he affords me: yet can no ear 
witness I ever returned to him the 
name of antichrist, man of sin, or 
whore of Babylon. It is the method of 
charity to suffer without reaction: 
those usual satires and invectives of 
the pulpit may perchance produce a 
good effect on the vulgar, whose ears 
are opener to rhetoric than logic; yet 
do they, in no wise, confirm the faith 
of wiser believers, who know that a 
good cause needs not be patroned by 
passion, but can sustain itself upon a 
temperate dispute.” 

Sir Thomas deplored the levity and 
mockery of English students in Italy 
when religious processions passed 
them in the streets. If a cross or cruci- 
fix was carried past him he always 
lifted his hat as a mark of respect. To 
this admission he adds a quaint com- 
ment: “I could never hear the Ave- 
Mary bell without an elevation, or 
think it a sufficient warrant, because 
they erred in one circumstance, for me 
to err in all,—that is, in silence and 
dumb contempt. Whilst, therefore, 
they directed their devotions to her, | 
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offered mine to God; and rectified the 
errors of their prayers by rightly or- 
dering mine own.” Says Edmund 
Gosse : “In all this, Browne was unique 
in his generation.” He might well be 
unique in our own. 

Sir Thomas appears to be a strong 
believer in the essentials of the Chris- 
tian faith. He confesses in Religio. Me- 
dict that he has battled his doubts. 
“More of these no man hath known 
than myself; which I confess I con- 
quered, not in a martial posture, but 
on my knees.” “In philosophy,” says 
Sir Thomas, “where truth is double- 
faced, no man is more paradoxical 
than myself, but in divinity I love to 
keep the road.” It was his conviction 
that if a man of science would hold to 
the truths of religion in mystical mat- 
ters he should be permitted to examine 
the material world employing all the 
skepticism and experimentation he 
desires. 


NE CANNOT read Religio Me- 

dici, however, without feeling that 
these extravagant assurances of his 
orthodoxy are sometimes a veil that 
conceals his subtle thrusts at the 
church of his day. He insinuates, for 
instance, that heresy cannot truly be 
extirpated and that wide liberty of ac- 
tion ought to be given to men of un- 
usual intellectual gifts. Some of the 
scientists and philosophers of the 17th 
century put their science and religion 
in separate pigeonholes. In Sir Thomas 
Browne we find a remarkable com- 
bination of critical scientific thinking 
and uncritical belief. He greatly en- 
joyed exposing popular — supersti- 
tions, but he possessed an extensive 
list of his own; to wit, astrology, al- 
chemy, magic, Ptolemaic astronomy, 
and witchcraft. 


It is perhaps strange that the erudi- 
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tion so evident in Enquiry into Vulgar 





Errors should have been employed in 
fastening belief in witches on the minds 
of his generation. This is the one seri- 
ous blot on the life of Sir Thomas 
Browne. 

On the Ist of March, 1664, Sir 
Matthew Hale, an English judge, con- 
demned two wretched women to death 
for witchcraft—Amy Duny and Rose 
Cullender. They were accused on thir- 
teen counts of practicing sorcery to the 
hurt of children and neighbors. The 
whole business rose out of village 
malice, a sordid quarrel about some 
herring. An unreliable woman swore 
that she had long suspected Rose Cul- 
lender of being a witch, so she took her 
child’s blanket with which the Cullen- 
der woman had been in contact and 
shook it at the fireplace, whereupon 
a toad jumped out of the blanket into 
the fire. It burst with a great and 
horrible noise, like gunpowder, and 
immediately the toad became invisible. 
Rose Cullender was found to be 
burned and blackened that day, which 
was considered an incriminating cir- 
cumstance. Two children who had been 
subject to fits testified against the 
young women and the seizures were 
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blamed on the prisoners. The judge 
was quite unimpressed by the dubious 
testimony and the flimsy stories of the 
witnesses. Unhappily, Sir Thomas 
Browne was present in court. The fa- 
mous physician was called upon by the 
judge to give his opinion. Sir Thomas 
declared that it was quite clear to him 
that the fits were natural but that they 
were heightened by the devil who co- 
operated with the malice of the witch- 
es. The judge still hesitated and final- 
ly put the responsibility on the jury 
praying that “the great God of Heaven 
would direct their hearts in this 
weighty matter.” The jury unanimous- 
ly voted for their condemnation on all 
counts. They were hanged at Bury 
protesting their innocence to the last. 
Happily, thereafter, there was only one 
more instance of the execution of 
witches in Britain. Strange that a man 
with the strong humanitarian instincts 
of Sir Thomas Browne and his keen- 
ness of intellect should have been vic- 
timized by this hateful and benighted 
superstition. 

Sir Thomas accepted in full literal- 
ness the affirmation of the Apostles’ 
Creed, “I believe in the resurrection of 
the body.”” Acknowledging that the af- 
firmation poses some real ‘lifficulties, 
he adds, “I believe that our estranged 
and divided ashes shall unite again; 
that our separated dust after so many 
pilgrimages and transformations into 
the parts of minerals, plants, animals, 
elements shall at the voice of God re- 
turn unto their primitive shapes and 
join again to make up their primary 
and predestinate forms.” 

As additional support for this view, 
3rowne said he believed that a plant 
reduced to ashes could be revived and 
reconstructed into and leaves 
again. Despite repeated appeals from 
his friends, Browne never undertook 


stock 


to demonstrate this wonder. 


September 

Samuel Johnson, while critical of 
Sir Thomas’s excessive Latinism, con- 
fessed that his own style had been 
definitely influenced by his writings. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge told Words- 
worth on one occasion that he had nev- 
er read a book with which he was in 
such complete agreement as Feligio 
Medici. Charles Lamb had high ad- 
miration for the literary merits of his 
work and John Addington Symonds 
declared that on the strength of Reli- 
gio Medici, The Garden of Cyrus, and 
Urn Burial, we must place Sir Thomas 
srowne among the foremost writers 
of English prose. 


ROW NE that Religio 

Medici was never intended for the 
eyes of the public but merely as a “‘pri- 
vate exercise and satisfaction.’’ As was 
the fashion of the time, he submitted 
his writing in manuscript to a friend. 
Then he adds: “Being communicated 
to one, it became common unto many, 
and was by transcription successively 
corrupted, until it arrived in a most 
depraved copy at the press.’”’ It was 
this fact which impelled him to give to 
a publisher a corrected manuscript in 
1642. 


declares 


Samuel Johnson pours scorn on this 
explanation and says that it enabled 
Sir Thomas to give his writing to the 
public while modestly disclaiming any 
intention of doing so. The evidence, 
however, would seem to bear out Sir 
Thomas’ contention that he had origi- 
nally not intended this work for the 
public. There is a charming naivete 
and harmless egotism in his reflec- 
tions and speculations, which seems to 
indicate that it was intended to be read 
only by himself and a few understand- 
ing friends. Here are a few instances 
of this: “I could digest a salad gath- 
ered in a churchyard as well as in a 
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garden.” “I can study, play or sleep in 
a tempest.” “At the sight of a toad or 
viper I found in me no desire to take 
up a stone to destroy it.” “In brief, 
| am adverse to nothing.” He says that 
he had a quick sympathy for the sor- 
rows of others and a disregard of his 
own comforts. As evidence of the lat- 
ter he writes: “I could lose an arm 
without a tear and with a few groans 
be quartered to pieces.” 

One cannot but be impressed in the 
writings of Sir Thomas Browne by in- 
sights that today might be called psy- 
chological. His comment on suicide is 
illuminating. “This,” he says, “is not 
indeed to fear death but yet to be 
afraid of life’—a most searching ob- 
servation. He adds, “It is a brave act 
of valor to condemn death but, where 
life is more terrible than death, it is 
then the truest valor to dare to live.” 

There is indeed food for thought 
also in the observations set forth in 
Christian Morals: 

“Be substantially great in thyself, 
and more than thou appearest unto 
others; and let the world be deceived 
in thee, as they are in the lights of 
heaven.” 

“Rest not in an ovation but triumph 
over thy praises.” 

“Let not the sun in Capricorn go 
down upon thy wrath, but write thy 
wrongs in ashes.” 

“The world which took but six days 
to make, is like to take six thousand to 
make out.” 

“The we scoff at in 
laugh at us within ourselves.” 


vices others 


psa Sir Thomas’s death a large 
number of pamphlets were pub- 
lished on such themes as: “On the os- 
trich,” “On dreams,” “Grafting trees,” 
“A dialogue between an inhabitant of 
the earth and the and “A 
dialogue between two twins in the 


moon,” 
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womb concerning the world they were 
to come into.” 








Incidentally, some years ago a cele- 
brated American preacher employed 
this illustration in his Easter sermon. 
I marveled at his originality but later 
I discovered that Sir Thomas Browne 
had been there before him. However, 
as Dean Lynn Harold Hough in his 
admirable book, Great Humanists, 
points out, even Aristotle was not 
above using the material of others but 
reminted it 


always with his own 
powerful and original mind. 
Sir Thomas Browne lived a sin- 


gularly happy life but he never lost 
sight of the life that is to come. He 
wrote: “Were there not another life 
that I hope for, all the vanities of this 
world should not entreat a moment's 
breath from me.” 

Professor William P. Dunn in his 
book, A Study in Religious Philoso- 
phy, says: “In his great century Sir 
Thomas Browne is from one point of 
view the skeptic, the relentless ques- 
tioner, watching both the long past and 
the dim future with impartial serenity. 

3ut it becomes clearer the longer 
we read him, that his doubts never 
so much as reached the portals of those 
larger affirmations by which he lived.” 

Religio Medici was something of an 
enigma to many of the people of 
Browne’s century who first read it. 
The modern reader also will find it dif- 
ficult at times to the 
tradictions of a keen and _ skeptical 
mind which in some respects was also 
highly credulous. 


reconcile con- 
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The surge of interest in pastoral 
counseling is a timely development, 
first because the need for counseling 
is great in the stresses of modern liv- 
ing; and second, because the pastor 
when qualified by education and grow- 
ing experience is in a unique position 
to serve people through counseling. 
Yet individual counseling is not 
enough, and increasingly leaders in 
human relations and the healing pro- 
fessions are turning to group resources 
for mental health and social integra- 
tion. It is, therefore, appropriate to 
focus attention upon the psychology of 
the group, and to present the following 
items of research from a large number 
of current publications. 


The Psychology of Groups 
The perspective of viewing the in- 
dividual in his social context and the 
effect of that context upon him is pre- 


*Selected from 
by permission of 


Psychological Abstracts, 
the editor, Dr. C. M. 


Loutitt, University of Illinois, Urbana, Il 
linois. In the code after each abstract, PA 
refers to Psychological Abstracts, the num- 
ber refers to the serial number of the item, 
and 51 or 52 
1952. 


refers to the year, 1951 or 





vailing more and more in theoretical 
and practical research. Although the 
schools of thought, the foci of interest, 


the methods and goals have been 
somewhat disparate, the results are not 
so limited, and they are in fact very 
pertinent to the pastor’s work and his 
understanding of people. The abstracts 
listed below sample recent approaches 
in the study of groups. 


|. Theory and Research 


Because of the revolutionary impact 
of group theory on personality theory, 
clergymen will do well to keep abreast 
of present and projected research. 
More than in many other professions, 
his work is with people in groups. 
From his experience in working with 
groups he may be able to separate the 
wheat from the chaff in current 
theories, and recognize enduring con- 
tributions. 


Ackerman, Nathan W. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Group dynamics. 1. “Social role” 
and total personality. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1951, 21, 1-17.—The purpose of this 
paper is to discern useful sociopsychological 
criteria for a dynamic concept of “social 
role,” to discuss the relationship between 
“social role” and total personality, and to 
suggest applications of the psychoanalytic 
method to the further study of this prob- 
lem. In mature, well-integrated personali- 
ties, the “social role” can represent the 
strength of the individual expressed posi- 
tively in participant group action. In vari- 
ous psychopathological states, the discord 
between the individual and the social aspects 
of the self is apparent. (PA 7932) 51 


Lippitt, Ronald. (U. Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor.) Group dynamics. 2. Group dynamics 
and personality dynamics. Amer. J. Or- 


thopsychiat., 1951, 21, 18-31—After listing 
the types of phenomena which are being 
studied in the field of group dynamics, the 
author summarizes two research projects; 
one, a study of social pressures in a hous- 
ing project, is focused on group pheno- 
menon and its determinants; the other, a 
study of the attitudes of community lead- 
ers before and after a work shop in human 

















relations, is focused on the group deter- 


minants of individual behavior. (PA 
8007) 51 
Cartwright, Dorwin. (U. Michigan, Ann 


Arbor.) The Research Center for Group 
Dynamics: a report of five years’ activities 
and a view of future needs. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Institute for Social Research, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1950. 35 p.—This re- 
port of the first five years of the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics describes the 
research and training activities undertaken 
to implement the 3 basic objectives; (1) 
advance of systematic knowledge about 
forces underlying group life; (2) reduction 
of the gap between social science knowl- 
edge and social action practice; (3) provi- 
sion of an educational program in group 
dynamics, research skills, and social action. 
Report is documented with footnote refer- 
ence to research reports; 116-item bibliog- 
raphy of Center publications. (PA 7195) 51 


Fox, J. Harold. (George Washington U., 
Washington, D. C.) The use of group pro- 
cedures in problem solving. Counseling, 1951, 
9(1), 3-4—Two kinds of thinking which 
characterize group discussions—‘“argumen- 
tative” and “integrative’—are defined and 
values compared. The unique contribution 
of “integrative thinking” to group discussion 
of problems is elaborated. (PA 210) 52 


Il. Leadership 


As more is learned about the nature 
and functioning of groups, concepts of 
leadership once popular become out- 
moded. Whereas previously attention 
was directed to characteristics of the 
leader, it is now clear that leadership 
is functionally related to the composi- 
tion, situation, skills, and goals of the 
group. Moreover, ideological consider 
ations cannot be overlooked. 


Roberts, Dorothy M. Leadership of teen-age 
groups. New York: Association Press. 1950, 
xii, 195 p. $3.00.—Principles of effective 
organization of youth groups, of enlightened 
leadership which maintains a balance between 
adult authority and youthiul freedom, and of 
program planning based upon youth's needs 
and interests are expounded and illustrated 
in this guidebook for those who serve as 
counselors of adolescents. (PA 7979) 51 
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Strauss, Bert, & Strauss, Frances. New 
ways to better meetings. New York: Vik- 
ing, 1951, 177 p. $2.95——This book sum- 
marizes recent research and practices in the 
field of group dynamics. It is written prim- 
arily for the layman and as collateral read- 
ing. It attempts to cover much of the ap- 
proach to group behavior by members of 
the National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development. 28 references. (PA 219) 52 
Sanford, Fillmore H. (APA, Washington, 
D. C.) Authoritarianism and leadership; a 
study of the follower’s orientation to authori- 
ty. Philadelphia: Institute for Research in 
Human Relations, 1950. iv, 189 p—A rep- 
resentative sample of 963 Philadelphians 
were given an 8-item authoritarian-equali- 
tarian scale in an hour-long interview. Later 
201 were re-interviewed. Scores are ex- 
amined in relation to other attitudes and 
traits in 2 individuals and other personality 
variables. Other chapters deal with authori- 
tarianism and the ideology of leadership, ad- 
visor-advisee relationship, feelings about 
women, teachers, “educated” as leaders, the 
nomination of local leaders, and the accept- 
ance of responsibility. (PA 818) 52 


Ill. Moral and Religious Referents 


Direct application of group methods 
in religious situations offers great po- 
tentialities, but more than pragmatic 
values are at stake. Basic moral impli- 
cations and theological issues are pres- 
ent in the exploration of the social na- 
ture of man. 

Snyder, Ross, (Chicago, [Ill.] Theological 
Sem.) Group dynamics in the life of the 


church. Relig. Educ., 1951, 46, 323-328.— 
The discipline of group dynamics provides 
opportunities for people “to communicate 


one’s feelings in such a way as to be under- 
stood, how to listen not only to the ideas 
that another person is saying, but to the 
‘situation of the self’ which is talking; how 
to ‘center down’ to one’s own inner moral 
integrity; how to change under self-direc- 
tion, one’s opinion, attitudes and relation- 


ships.” (PA 3353) 52 
Marrow, Alfred J. Living without hate: 
scientific approaches to human relations 


New York: Harper, 1951, xii, 269 p. $3.50. 

Action research that gets whole groups in- 
volved is the most promising method for 
improving intergroup relations. This book 
reports action research in process on food, 
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employer, and customer prejudice. Other 
chapters deal with causes of prejudice in 
schools, segregated and _ non-segregated 
housing, the rehabilitation of a gang, the 
effects of segregation, changing conflict to 
cooperation in industry, use of laws to re- 
duce prejudice, community _ self-surveys, 
training of leaders, how to handle hate in- 
cidents, and training others to handle bigots. 
(PA 3361) 52. 


Zander, Alvin. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
The group process and human relations. In 
Bigelow, K. W., Cultural groups and hu- 
man relations, 26 :844), 159-178—To 
change others we must change our own value 
systems, and for permanent change, group 
support is important. People learn best about 
human relations when they find out for 
themselves in direct experience. Their at- 
titudes and behavior as well as ideas are all 
interrelated and need modification together. 
(PA 861) 52 


(see 


IV. Group Psychotherapy 


Exploration of the therapeutic uses 
of the small, face-to-face group is pro- 
ceeding in a wide variety of situations 
with great promise. The groups activi- 
ties of the church parish may well 
serve as more effective therapy, as the 
dynamics of the group are better un- 
derstood and utilized. The institutional 
chaplain should also become acquaint- 
ed with this procedure because of the 
demonstrated effectiveness of group 
therapy, as well as for use in training 
programs, with patients or 
and in collaboration with 
members. 


inmates 
staff 


A. Theory and Trends 
Dretkurs, Rudolph. (Chicago, {Ill.) Med. 
Coll.) The unique social climate experienced 
in group psychotherapy. Group Psychother., 
1951, 3, 292-299.—Processes of group psy- 
chotherapy include action within the patient, 
between the members of the group and with- 
in the total group situation. The 
been psychoanalytic in emphasis, 


first has 
the second 
concerns psychodrama and sociodrama, the 
third needs more study and has its own 
dynamics, a unique configuration, and a 
Gestalt of its own. The group is character- 


September 


ized by its specific social climate, as exempli- 
fied by the values it represents. (PA 324) 
3? 
52 


Slavson, S. R. (Jewish Board of Guardians, 
New York.) Current trends in group psy 
chotherapy. Jnt. J. Group Psychother., 1951, 
1, 7-15.—Recognition is emerging that the 
treatment procedure as well as the specific 
disorder under treatment is conditioned by 
the setting in which it is carried on. Group 
psychotherapy is evolving an organized 
body of characteristic knowledge, theory, 
nomenclature, and practices. This develop- 
ment is a function of two divergencies in 
approach: dealing with the patient’s prob- 
lems in the setting of the present reality as 
opposed to the historical perspective and the 
roots of disorder in infancy and childhood; 
and placing primary focus of treatment on 
the group as an entity as opposed to that 
of individual in the group. (PA 969) 52 


Wender, Louis. Current trends in group psy- 
chotherapy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1951, 5, 
381-404——In group psychotherapy a_ rela- 
tionship of the patient is established, not 
only toward the therapist, but toward his 
fellow patients, who are, symbolically speak- 
ing, his siblings, neighbors, his marital part- 
ner, or his parents. The dynamics of psy- 
choanalytic group psychotherapy, such as 
identification and indirect stimulation, are 
discussed. A discussion of the author’s view- 
points by Wolf, Moreno, and Slavson, and 
the author’s rep‘ies to this discussion are 
included. (PA 1519) 52 


B. Methods and Applications 


Hadden, Samuel B. (Presbyterian Hosp., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Group psychotherapy in 
general hospitals. /nt. J. Group Psychother., 
1951, 1, 31-36—A majority of patients in a 
general hospital come for relief of visceral 
symptoms. In initiating groups in which 
psychosomatic disorders are common, it is 
valuable to begin by having members de- 
scribe their symptoms. This leads to a dis- 
cussion of the role of emotion in the produc 
tion of body disorders and an understand 
ing of the unconscious and psychodynamics. 
Attenticn is then focused upon feelings 
Feeling of inferiority is among the first 
mentioned, leading to feelings surrounding 
the parent-child relationship. Parents in the 
group will speak of problems with their 
children, which more a reliving of 
their own experiences than a resistance, as 
some think. (PA 946) 52 


seems 
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McDonald, Eugene C., Jr. (Veteran’s Ad- 
ministration, Wash., D. C.) The masking 
function of self-revelation in group therapy. 
Int. J. Group Psychother., 1951, 1, 59-63.— 
When the patient reveals himself in the 
group, it may be a means of masking a more 
fundamental problem. Examples are given in 
which self-revelation was a mechanism for 
expressing indirectly or for concealing a 
more important problem. A danger of self- 
revelation is that if it is profuse there is a 
tendency for the therapist to withdraw and 
let the group carry on. Self-revelation should 
be analyzed both in regard to content and 
as a masking mechanism for a neurotic at- 
titude or manipulation. (PA 957) 52 


Prados, Miguel. (Royal Victoria 
Montreal, Quebec, Can.) The use of pic- 
torial images in group therapy. Amer. J. 
Psychother., 1951, 5, 196-214.—The use of 
pesters and motion pictures as adjuncts in 
group psychotherapy proved very beneficial. 
Motion pictures served to mobilize memories 
which had been forgotten, to enable the pa- 
tients to modify their attitudes in some situ- 
ations of everyday life, and to stimulate 
deeper insights into the causes of behavior. 
\ second showing of the films six months 
later showed that the patients could judge 
them in terms of reality, that they felt more 
cetached from an emotional point of view, 
that the narcissistic identifications were 
much less intense and that their own coun 
ter-cathexis was less rigid. The three films 
available (The Feeling of Rejection, The 
Feeling of Hostility, and Over-Dependency ) 
are summarized as to coutent and purpose. 
Six of the are (PA 
8131) 51 


Hosp., 


posters reproduced. 


C. Psychodrama 


Corsini, Raymond. The method of psycho- 
drama in prison. Group Psychother. 1951, 3, 
321-326.—In 15 years of experience observ 
ing some 50 group therapists, the author 
found that only psychodrama approaches the 


effects of deep individual treatment with 
prisoners. In a penal institution the steps 
include effective transference with natural 


leaders, formation of a and addition 
of new members by the core. Preliminary 
sessions approach open-confessional methods, 
which then lead into an explanation of the 
purpose and method of therapy. (PA 419) 


a 


core, 


Harrow, Gertrude S. (U. Chicago, Ill.) The 
effects of psychodrama group therapy on 
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role behavior of schizophrenic patients. 
Group Psychother., 1951, 3, 316-320.—Ef- 
fectiveness of role-taking techniques in 
treatment and total personality adjustment 
of schizophrenic patients were studied in 25 
psychodramatic sessions with 30 male sub- 
jects. Three groups of ten each constituted 
two experimental (psychodramatic) and one 
control (non-treated) group. Rorschach, 
MAPS, and a Role test were administered 
before and after treatment. Conclusions in- 
dicated that role-taking increased interest 
and more realistic perception, and ability to 
deal with personal and interpersonal prob- 
lems; affected fundamental personality 
processes; led to better personality integra- 
tion and a gradual working through of prob- 
lems: appeared to be of value in solving 
comimunication difficulties and reality orien- 
t tion; and facilitated a spontaneous learn- 
i-g situation and a favorable emotional at- 
mosphere during the process. (PA 440) 52 


Schauer, Gerhard. (VA, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
Repetition-compulsion and _— spontaneity. 
Group Psychother., 1951, 3, 339-343.—Com- 
par.nz psychoanalytic approach with psy- 
chodrs:matic, it is pointed out that in the 
f-rmer individual session the difficulty is not 
a ted out (psychodrama), but is made un- 
cerst ndable and the way opened for more 

attr: behavior. In psychodrama the repe- 
t:t on compulsion is spontaneously reenacted 
with the aid of the therapist and group 
members who have gone through similar 
experiences. “The subject does not have to 
feel so alone with his unhelpful method of 
dealing with himself in relationship to 
others; he does not have to carry the bur- 
den of his isolation, weakness 
and unacceptability which are concurrent 
with his inadequate lifelong method of deal- 
ing with himself.” An example is given of 
each technique. (PA 344) 52 


feelings of 
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The following discussion 
of homosexuality—its scien- 
tific, religious, and moral 
aspects—and what the 
minister can do about it— 
is a continuation of our dis- 
cussion of this theme from 
our June issue, which con- 
tained two articles on this 
important theme: “Punish- 
ment” (in the treatment of 
the homosexual) by Dr. 
George W. Henry, and “On 
Homosexuality” by the Rev. 
Dr. David E. Roberts.—Ed. 











A MINISTER writes . . 

There is a young man of my ac- 
quaintance, about twenty years of age, 
who has recently confided to me that 
he engages in homosexual practices. 
Since he has been a member of my 
church, I had already formed some pic- 
ture of his personality before he told 
me about the homosexuality. He has 
always had the reputation of being a 
“sissie.” He once played a female role 
in a school play so successfully that he 
fooled several of the audience about 
his identity. 

He has been good in his academic 
work, and has shown a good deal of 
leadership ability in school and church. 
He seems popular both with boys and 
girls of his own age, and even gets 
along extremely well at dances. I have 
always felt his religious interests were 
sincere and genuine, and deeper than 
one expects in most teen-agers. He has 
now begun his higher education, and 


CLINIC 


ON HOMOSEXUALITY 


expects to enter one of the service 
professions. 

He had first come to talk with me 
personally because of a close relation- 
ship with a girl, about which he felt 
guilty because they had come very 
close to intercourse. He said he felt de- 
pressed about this. I thought at the 
time the whole story had not been re- 
vealed. The homosexual 
came later. He says he is aroused by 
seeing a good-looking man walk down 
the street. He says he is afraid to be- 
come attracted to a girl for fear he 
would be unfaithful to her with men. 

I realize you would probably need 
more information than this, and that 
giving such help through the magazine 
is difficult. But perhaps you can secure 
some comments that would at least 
help me to understand the situation of 
young men like this, and consequently 
put me in a better position to be of 
some possible help to him. 


discussion 


SEWARD HILTNER, Associate Professor of 
Pastoral Theology, Federated Theological 
Faculty, University of Chicago, replies . . 


Let me make brief comments first 
about homosexuality itself, and then 
a more cautious comment about the 
young man you describe. It seems to 
me that the best evidence we now have 
is that homosexuality, in the sense of 
an exclusive adult attraction for sexu- 
ality only with the same sex, can but 
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very rarely be understood in connec- 
tion with the constitution, tempera- 
ment, or congenital inheritance of the 
individual. This is another way of say- 
ing that, whatever may be involved, it 
has merged through the person’s ac- 
tual social experience. Contrary to 
popular belief, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of fixed adult homosexuals look 
no different from any one else, which 
applies to physical sex organs as well. 
This point seems especially important 
for two reasons: first, because it is of- 
ten the lip-sticked “fairies” in the large 
cities who may come dramatically to 
public notice; and second, because 
fixed homosexuals themselves have a 
tendency to want to consider and in 
terpret their condition in some kind 
of hereditary, or glandular, or at least 
physiological terms. 

I do not intend, in the latter state- 
ment, to lambaste them in any peculiar 
way. This is simply the same kind of 
tendency that makes another person 
want to believe his ulcer has nothing 
to do with his personality, or that his 
blood pressure has no relation to his 
inner life. But since often 
comes out in the homosexual’s ration- 
alization that something other than 
his social and personal experience must 
be posited to account for his condi- 
tion, we need to note this fact. Now 
that there are more novels about 
homosexuality coming on the market, 
this becomes especially important; for 
all of these with which I am familiar 
(which is not all of them) 
rationalization very cleverly. 


this so 


use this 


The psychoanalysts, it would seem 
to me, have made by far the most im- 
portant contributions to our knowledge 
of how nearly all fixed homosexual 
preferences arise. Some of them are 
more literal in their interpretations 
than others; and [| myself incline 
against the more literal-minded type of 


interpretation. But I think the follow- 
ing statement would be generally 


agreed to by all. In the course of his’ 
growth and development, the child 
moves through various stages in re- 
gard to sexuality. There is a sort of in- 
fantile or childhood sexuality—not, to 
be sure, having the same components 
in the adult—which early involves the 
explorations of his own body, etc. 
Since he is a human social being, this 
becomes one factor among others in 
his relations with other people. The 
little girl who sits on Daddy’s lap does 
not have adult sexual thoughts; but 
one can not rightly read that whole 
situation without seeing in it at least 
the germ of prenaring her for later 
sexuality. 

In the pre-puberty period, boys like 
to be with boys, and girls with girls. 
Some (I among them) believe that the 
most important thing about this period 
of eleven to fourteen is that it rep- 
resents the genesis of adult capacity to 
love in the interpersonal sense. 
Whereas before, the child was related 
to others, it was never in a way which 
could consider the interests of another 
as being as important to him as his 
own interests. When such a capacity 
begins to arise, it is, in a sense threat- 
ening; at least, one wants to limit his 
use of it (for the other can now be- 
tray him as was not possible before) 
until he learned how to avoid 
being used by it, hence betraying him- 
self. So his closeness is with those most 
like him. Normally, and with the pres- 
sures of his culture moving him from 
puberty on in the direction of relation 
to the opposite sex, this period is 
passed. Whereas at first he had felt 
“closeness” only with those most like 


has 


him, he becomes able to feel this for 
unlike him; that 
heterosexual been 


those and we say 


capacity has 


achieved. 
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There are some who feel that we 
achieve “exclusive heterosexuality” 
only because the culture so rigidly pro- 
hibits all degrees of attraction to the 
same sex. They contend that biologi- 
cally normal development would be in 
a heterosexual direction, but would not 
exclude some degree of sexual attrac- 
tion for persons of the same sex. An- 
other way to say this is that men are 
not 100% male and 100% 
female; but that sex, as an aspect of 
interpersonal-relationships, is of such 
nature that normally there would be 
some bi-sexuality in all individuals— 
even though, to be sure, any society 
might dictate various things about de- 
grees of expression of this. I person- 
ally this line of reasoning 
should not be overlooked, even though 
we are dealing with fixed homosexuals, 
with a somewhat , different kind of 
phenomenon. 


women 


believe 


According to this psychoanalytic 
view, then, the thing to be accounted 
for is not the fact that one has once 
been attracted most (sexually and oth- 
erwise) to members of his own sex; 
but, principally, why (1) he has not 
been genuinely, inwardly (often de- 
spite appearances) attracted to mem- 
bers of the opposite sex and (2) why 
his attraction for his own sex becomes 
so compulsive or obsessive in charac- 
ter. 

The psychoanalysts find the answer 
to the first question in the child’s rela- 
tion to his parents or 
rogates. Most often, apparently, the 


parent-sur- 


boy becomes homosexual exclusively 
who has tended to identify with his 
mother rather than his father, who has 
often been reared in a_ completely 
atmosphere, who (uncon- 
sciously ) puts women on a_ pedestal 


which removes them from sexual pos- 


feminine 


sibilities because he was so taught, in 
effect, in early life, or because there 
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was no admirable male figure with 
whom he might identify. Almost al- 
ways, there appears to have been some- 
thing like this, with fear and anxiety 
down underneath but rarely coming to 
conscious awareness. Consequently, 
the usual transition from the 
stage to attraction by the opposite sex 
does not occur, simply because past 
experience has put too many inhibi- 
tions in front of the possibility of the 
capacity to be inwardly attracted (in- 
cluding sex itself) by the opposite sex. 


gang 


The other question, why the homo- 
sexual trend becomes compulsive or 
obsessive, requires a look also at the 
culture. When in the gang stage, such 
a person is not different from others 
in mode of attraction to others, al- 
though with him it may be more in- 
tense. The real difference comes when 
his pals plainly begin to shift their in- 
terest to the other sex. This makes 
him feel isolated. The social 
against homosexual activity are very 
considerable, although often strangely 
unknown to the adolescent. Somewhere 
along the line, perhaps pre-puberty, 
he may have had actual homosexual 
experience. The social isolation, the 
gradual 
and many other factors—all then con- 
tribute to the compulsive feeling. The 
very distance which he feels from oth- 
er people makes him long to be closer ; 
but since he is inwardly revolted by 
the (sexually), this 
makes the compulsive attraction to- 
ward his own sex more compelling. 


taboos 


awareness of social taboos, 


Oj yposite sex 


If those who are not his friends, or 
the general public, find out about his 
tendencies, they are likely to be scorn 
ful, contemptuous, to the point of sad 
ism. Most people try to overlook such 
things as long as possible, i.e., try not 
to see what is there. But action by po- 
lice, and otherwise is often 
brutal in the extreme—and frequently 


courts, 
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the persons “caught” are those young- 
er boys or men not yet completely 
fixed in a homosexual pattern. Such 
recriminatory action plainly adds more 
fuel to the flame of resentment against 
society (an exclusively heterosexual 
society, it seems to pride itself on be- 
ing), and therefore fixes the exclusive- 
ly homosexual pattern more firmly. 


If his friends find out about this, ap- 
parently they (as decent people) are 
first inclined to minimize the serious- 
ness of his predicament. They may 
even be so uninformed as to suggest 
his marrying to get over it, which is 
manifestly nonsense—but there are in 
my experience even ministers who 
have married, knowing they had an 
exclusively homosexual pattern, and 
have subjected their wives (in name 
only) to what must be a hellish kind of 
life. Most friends are not so naive as 
this, but are inclined to make a large 
point of the difference between feeling 
attracted and acting on those feelings. 
[ would not deny the importance of 
such a distinction, which is important 
in any view of Christian ethics. But 
this view does not generally take ac- 
count of the extent to which fixed 
adult homosexuality has become com- 
pulsive in its patterns, some of the 
reasons for which I have briefly indi- 
cated. 





A man who was compulsively 
promiscuous about women simply and 
literally could not make the same kind 
of distinction between attraction and 
action that an ordinary man could 
make. With fixed 
seems that the compulsive element 
more often becomes dominant in this 
same sense. 


homosexuals, it 


Friends, therefore, are likely in vari- 
ous ways, and with the best intentions, 
to minimize the depth of the difficulty. 
They do not want to withdraw interest 
and concern—and this is very impor- 
tant. But if they minimize the diffi- 
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culties of making a distinction between 
attraction and action, they may not 
help a great deal. 

If all the above is true, and rep- 
resents (at least in rough summary ) 
the development of most fixed homo- 
sexual patterns, then it is plain that 
the one kind of therapy which might 
have a chance to change the patterns 
is that which helps the person to deal 
with and assimilate those very factors 
in his experience which have led to 
his deep fear of the other sex, the com- 
pulsive attraction for his own-sex, and 
so on. This is, in one form or another, 
psychotherapy. But such psychothera- 
py can not deal only with homo- 
sexuality, as if it were an isolated 
cause. This pattern has grown out of 
a whole attitude toward life, which 
one’s whole experience has actually 
taught him. 

Therefore, unless he has that thing 
we find hard to define—the “will to 
change” sufficiently to enter upon such 
therapy, there may be comparatively 
little chance for him to change. Be- 
cause of its compulsiveness, the vicious 
circle of bondage can get fixed very 
easily, making it impossible to have a 
genuine “will to change.” There ap- 
pear to be many fixed homosexuals 
who express a desire to change—but 
in the same fashion we might find in 
a person with a diseased appendix who 
says he is glad to undergo treatment 
for it, when what he means is that he 
will take pills but not surgery. The 
faet that anything but surgery is non- 
sense will not occur to him as negating 
the reality of his “will to change.” 





In my judgment, the reason the 
therapeutic record on homosexuals is 
relatively low is precisely at this point. 
Where there is any degree of genuine 
will to change, so that one will follow 
the necessary steps to get therapy, the 


chances are excellent. To the extent 
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that there has been bondage of the in- 
ner will, the chances are very slight— 
whatever may be expressed on the sur- 
face. 

With a voungish person, not yet 
necessarily fixed in homosexual pat- 
terns entirely, and especially not yet in 
a “homosexual community,” I think 
the possibilities of actual transforma- 
tion ought first to be explored. If the 
person does not genuinely want this, 
then that fact should be recognized. 
We, it seems to me, should in no way 
withdraw our interest. But I do not 
think that this means our judgment or 
knowledge should be corrupted. Here 
it is really tough. For the fixed homo- 
sexual may get such a terrific beating 
from society that anything except com- 
plete acceptance of him on his own 
terms may appear to him as rejection. 
I wish there really were an answer to 
this—beyond genuine human concern. 
There is some parallel in the attitude 
we might have toward the chronic 
cripple; but the parallel is far from 
exact. 

If a person be a fixed homosexual, 
with the compulsive trends so deep 
that he does really want to change, 
then we confront the difficult task of 
being really interested in him as a hu- 
man being, accepting the fact of his 
sexual pattern—but helping his homo- 
sexuality to be less personally and so- 
cially harmful than it often is. I be- 
lieve the clergy have generally ducked 
this question. I believe there is an im- 
portant function for us to perform 
right here. To some this seems like 
conniving with homosexuality. I would 
reject such a view as unchristian. At 
the same time, I would not want to be 
taken in, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in such a way that I gave 
sanction where I had no intention of 
doing so. 


Since some of the persons we are 
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likely to meet are generally superior in 
intelligence, they may often be at- 
tracted by professions like the ministry 
and teaching, music and the arts. Such 
things often carry a “feminine” kind 
of cultural overtone in our society. 
The fact that the ministry is included 
sometimes gives us special problems. 
I can not even begin to discuss such 
issues. But I think we can help a 
homosexual, however fixed, to be a 
person first, and a sexual being second. 
If this is far from giving an answer, 
nevertheless I think it must be said. 
But I think we must also consider the 
possible social consequences of giving 
such a person a promise that we will 
never give him away, e. g., if he relies 
on us for recommendations. Whatever 
we do should certainly be done 
straightforwardly with him; nothing 
under the hat. 

In a way, it seems to me my general 
remarks say about all I can say about 
the young man you mention. Offhand, 
I would guess he is more firmly en- 
trenched in an exclusively homosexual 
pattern of attraction than you would 
like to believe, and that this is probably 
more compulsive than you would hope 
for. Yet it does not appear, from what 
you say, that this is completely fixed. 
There are some among the experts 
who believe that a “cure” for such per- 
sons ought not to be defined as com- 
pletely and exclusively heterosexual 
reactions—but instead, as the capacity 
to respond heterosexually, even if 
homosexual attraction continues. I 
confess I think there is something very 
important in such a view. For it im- 
plies, in principle, that it is the com 
pulsion and inhibition—rather than 
the potential outreach in genuine love 
—which requires attack. But points 
can certainly be made on the other side 
of this question. 


We get, it seems to me, not much 
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help from the tradition in moral and 
pastoral theology, for the simple rea- 
son that the statements and laws were 
drawn prior to our understanding of 
the development of this condition. 
From a Christian point of view, I be- 
lieve we must go back to basic Chris- 
tian principles, then work out from 
them in the light of our newer knowl- 
edge of the phenomenon. When doing 
so, we do at times contradict what the 
tradition has said. But I would con- 
tend that, at such points, the tradition- 
al inferences are not proper applica- 
tions of Christian principles, but are 
themselves fallibly human. 


A MINISTER writes... 

I am seeking help for a young wom- 
an of our parish who is very intelli- 
gent and is of apparently high stand- 
ards in many ways but who is a homo- 
sexual. Desiring to find scientifically 
Christian answers for her need, I am 
writing to you. 

Already suffering greatly from her 
addiction, a new angle of distress has 
arisen in that recently she has become 
interested in a young man. Some ques- 
tions she needs answered are: 


1. Should she consider marriage be- 
fore she has overcome? 

2. Under the terrific sex urge which 
possesses her, would marriage be an 
escape rather than effect a cure? What 
is the possibility of reverting to wom- 
en after marriage? 

3. If marriage were consummated, 
what consideration should be given to 
the thought of inherited tendencies of 
children from such a marriage? 

4. Should the prospective husband 
be told? 


Can you suggest for my use an au- 
thoritative book by a reliable author 
which deals with methods of helping 
people of this type? 
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DR. JOHN A. P. MILLETT, Chief Psy- 
chiatrist, Rehabilitation Center, American 
Rehabilitation Committee, replies . . . 


To Question No. 1, the answer is 
very simple. The degree and nature of 
her homosexual inclinations should be 
carefully reviewed by a competent psy- 
chiatrist who would then advise her as 
to whether her anxieties were such as 
to need special treatment or whether 
they could be sufficiently resolved to 
warrant undertaking the responsibili- 
ties of marriage with no more than a 
few simple explanations. 

To Question No. 2, the answer de- 
pends very largely on what would 
come out of a review of her problem by 
a competent psychiatrist. Marriage is 
rarely, if ever, a “cure” for homo- 
sexual inclinations. Many people of 
both sexes who are alarmed by their 
own tendencies do enter marriage 
without having had adequate prelimi- 
nary treatment. In such cases the 
marriage is usually unhappy and often 
is eventually dissolved. 

To the 3rd Question, the best evi- 
dence today is that most individuals 
who lean toward the homosexual pat- 
tern do so because of anxieties in their 
developmental years which were not 
understood at the time and were there- 
fore never resolved. Consequently, 
homosexuality in itself is not a contra- 
indication to childbearing. There is no 
such thing as an inherited tendency to 
homosexuality. 

The 4th Question calls for very 
special handling. Many women have 
anxieties about their ability to become 
satisfying and satisfied sexual partners 
in marriage. Since many human beings 
of both sexes have had some measure 
of homosexual experience during their 
adolescent years it might be expected 
that such a woman, if very much in 
love, would feel increased anxiety on 
this score if such a tendency had per- 
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sisted into adult life. She could not, 
therefore, expect to be happy in enter- 
ing marriage unless this problem 
had frankly faced and dealt 
with before undertaking the respon- 
sibilities incidental to the marriage 
state. In this situation she would need 
particularly the advice and help of a 
competent psychiatrist who would 
know from experience how to evaluate 
the feelings, hopes, fears, and doubts 
which beset her, and could help her to 
find the best way of presenting her 
problems to the man with whom she 
had fallen in love. 


been 


As to an authoritative book I doubt 
whether the minister would profit 
greatly from delving into the literature, 
since there is grave danger that some 
principle which seems to be generally 
sound may then be taken as a guide 
for handling each and every case that 
comes his way. Problems in this area, 
however, are so delicate and so in- 
dividual that the minister’s job is to 
ask himself whether he feels sure that 
he has the answer to his particular 
parishioner’s problem, and, if in doubt, 
to urge her to consult a psychiatrist, 
offering himself to make the referral if 
it would make it easier for her. 


Editor’s Note. Since this statement was 
made by Dr. Millet, All the Sexes, a new 
and most comprehensive book on homo- 
sexuality, by Dr. George W. Henry was 
chosen by the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club as its July Selection. We have no 
doubt that, had the book been available at 
the time, Dr. Millet would have had no 
hesitation in recommending it. 


DR. GEORGE W. HENRY, founder of The 
George W. Henry Foundation (for the 
treatment of the homosexual) and Asso- 
ciate Professor of Clinical Psychiatry, Cor- 
nell University Medical School, replies . . . 


The questions raised by the minister 
in ———— have no quick and easy an- 
swers. Diagnosis by long distance is 
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dangerous, treatment doubly so. My 
thought would be that the minister 
would be well advised to suggest that 
his parishioner consult a good psy- 
chiatrist, and I will gladly recommend 
an excellent man in . 

I propose to reply to your cor- 
respondent’s queries in only the most 
general terms, and the answers must 
be regarded as applicable only to a 
hypothetical case. 

1. The patient is quite justified in 
considering marriage at any time, but 
it is quite another matter for her to 
proceed to enter the state of matri- 
mony. Whether a homosexual with a 
drive toward her own sex described as 
“terrific” would be well advised to 
marry is quite another matter. Until 
[ had a great deal more acquaintance 
with the patient than the brief note be- 
fore me, I for one would not undertake 
advising one way or the other. Mar- 
riage is not a relation to be entered in- 
to lightly. 

2. It is entirely within the realm of 
the possible for a sex variant person to 
marry as an escape. I am prepared to 
state quite dogmatically that marriage 
is not a cure for the homosexual drive. 
And there is a strong possibility that a 
patient may return to homosexual ac- 
tivity after marriage. 

3. Here, at least, I can be somewhat 
hopeful. The chances of homosexual 
traits being inherited are minimal. Us- 
ually, in the case of male homosexuals, 
we see a non-existent or ineffective 
father and a dominant mother. The 
feminine counterpart is apt to identify 
with the father. 

4. Here I would decline to give an 
opinion save in the most general 
terms. Ordinarily a marriage has little 
chance of success if it is entered into 
with too many reservations. I would 
be strongly tempted to urge any pa- 
tient of mine to tell her prospective 
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spouse of the problem with which she 
has to cope. If he still feels that mar- 
riage is possible and that he can help 
her, it is well. If unfortunate circum- 
stances come to light at a later date, 
the chances of a successful marriage 
are lessened. If the prospective hus- 
band cannot accept the woman of his 
choice as she is, both parties would be 
well advised to seek the marriage rela- 
tion elsewhere. There may be circum- 
stances in a special case which would 
warrant the withholding of the circum- 
stances from the prospective husband, 
but I find it difficult to find these. 

Sex Variants by George W. Henry, 
M. D. (Hoeber, 1941) is said to be a 
book that is not without merit. In my 
new book, All the Sexes (a Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club Selection in 
July, 1955), I have writen a brief 
chapter on “The Function of the 
Clergyman,” which I believe will be 
helpful. 


A MINISTER writes .. . 


I wish to be counted among the 
many who find great delight and value 
in your fine publication. I was con- 
siderably interested in the discussion 
of homosexuality and the Consultation 
Clinic in one of your early issues. It 
would seem that the opinion prevails 
that in the case of this and other un- 
social conduct based on powerful 
drives the minister is helpless and 
should refer the case immediately to 
the expert psychiatrist. 

Certainly the wise minister should 
be quick to recognize certain condi- 
tions and should refrain from going in 
beyond the depth for which he is pre- 
pared. But the minister faces a very 
practical situation. In the first place, 
in many communities of large popula- 
tion the trained psychiatrist simply is 
not available to the patient who needs 
help. In the second place, the matter of 
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getting many a patient to the trained 
psychiatrist, were he available, in- 
volves difficult and embarrassing steps. 
The minister, on the other hand, may 
have a very ready approach to the 
situation. 


We have been led to think that 
much of this type of unsocial conduct 
is due to a compulsive drive which 
cannot be suppressed and which, if 
frustrated, will lead to greater person- 
ality difficulties. It seems very easy to 
over-emphasize the danger of frustrat- 
ing compulsive drives. The normal 
heterosexual urge is an exceedingly 
strong natural drive, yet again and 
again in the face of circumstances be- 
yond the control of the individual this 
drive is controlled, or should I say 
frustrated, and is sublimated success- 
fully. Why should we fear this ap- 
proach to the problem of homo- 
sexuality which is perhaps a less 
powerful drive than the other? We 
should not sell short the power of 
moral control. Many drives that are 
at first regarded as compulsive yield 
surprisingly to control and sublimation 
when the individual is brought to an 
intelligent facing of the facts of life. 


How well this is illustrated in our 
experience with the training of chil- 
dren. If the Christian minister can win 
the confidence of one who is the victim 
of an unsocial drive, if he can lead him 
to view his conduct objectively and at 
least in part to understand it, if he 
can help the patient to be free from 
a guilt complex, if he can lead him to 
that motivation which is necessary to 
success and then help him on toward a 
program of control and sublimation, 
that minister shall have followed the 
steps of a very effective therapy. A 
tremendous “‘if,” and the process is not 
sure, simple, or easy, but I still believe 
that the minister may be of service, by 
the grace of God. 
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We have already dealt with the first 
part of the problem posed by this ques- 
tioner who is concerned about the 
paucity of psychiatrists, and the prac- 
tical difficulties connected with getting 
patients to consult them, in an article 


which appeared in the “Southern 
Churchman” several years ago. We 


called it “Religion and Psychiatry, A 
Partnership.” What we say, in effect, 
is “that the shoemaker should stick to 
his last”; that, while the role of minis- 
ter and psychiatrist can closely touch, 
there is always a great deal of danger 
in over-confidence on the minister's 
part, and that his last estate will be in- 
finitely worse than his first were he to 
go beyond what he is legitimately pre- 
pared to undertake in the way of coun- 
seling. We did suggest that it was im- 
portant for the minister to be able to 
recognize the need for calling in psy- 
chiatric help when it was required. 
This necessarily implies that the 
minister should be able to have a work- 


ing understanding of the situations 
calling for psychiatric intervention, 


and that quite properly the place for 
him to get this understanding is at the 
theological seminary. Nowadays, for- 
tunately, most seminaries are prepar- 
ing candidates for ordination to recog- 
nize the situations they will be most 
apt to meet when they get into the 
field. Now we come to the unfortunate 
dilemma. Shall the minister let an in- 
dividual in need go untreated because 
he fears his skills are insufficient in the 
cases where psychiatry seems un- 
available either because the town does 
not have a psychiatrist, or fees cannot 
be met? Is partial treatment better or 
worse than no treatment at all? 


We are not brash enough to suggest 
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that we know the answer. Some com- 
promise must be made. In the article in 
the “Southern Churchman” we did 
suggest that the minister should know 
what situations he could confidently 
deal with in the hope of a reasonably 
successful outcome, and that the others 
were best left alone. This involves the 
exercise of considerable self-knowledge 
on the part of the minister. He must 
know when he can be helpful and 
when it is wiser for him not “to rush 
in where angels fear to tread.” Bad 
treatment can be much worse than no 
treatment. On the other hand, there is 
a large area outside of what a phy- 
sician friend once called ‘major psy- 
chiatry” in which the minister can be 
a wise and effective counselor. And 
there are indeed times when the par- 
son, knowing the patient and the com- 
munity better than a specialist who can 
only be consulted rarely, can do a 
first-rate job. There is no quick and 
ready answer. Each situation must be 
considered on its own merits. 

Now as to your correspondent’s sec- 
ond point. Before he died, Warden 
Lawes of Sing Sing posed the same 
question. We were visiting at the 
prison and were discussing a homo- 
sexual inmate with the Warden, who 
asked why it was that the homosexual 
expected tolerance and understanding 
of his sexual needs when the hetero- 
sexual was obliged by conscience and 
social demands to contain himself. 
Thus put, the question is unanswera- 
ble. But there is considerable danger 
of oversimplifying. In a monograph in 
1937, Dr. Henry pointed out that de- 
sire is universal. It is what we do 
about putting desire into execution 
that breeds trouble. Only a compara- 
tively small number of homosexuals 
reach the criminal courts, and they get 
into trouble because they attempt un- 
toward conduct in a public place and 
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to the public scandal. One doubts that 
any homosexual in his senses would 
expect society to allow him free rein 
to exercise his libido without some sort 
of check. 

As in so many discussions, there is 
right and wrong on both sides of the 
fence. Compromise somewhere along 
the line must be made between the ad- 
vocates of license and the advocates of 
rigid suppression. Suppression and re- 
pression have been tried throughout 
the years, not only with respect to 
homosexual behavior but with all sorts 
of behavior commonly accounted crimi- 
nal. It is difficult to maintain at 
this late date that repression has elimi- 
nated crime. One need be neither a 
prophet nor the son of a prophet to 
state that neither repressive laws nor 
repressive administration have elimi- 
nated the homosexual syndrome. 

We do not profess to have spoken 
anything like the last word. The ques- 
tion is an exceedingly thought-provok- 
ing one, and we are sure that many 
will join with us in hoping for its full 
discussion. 


A MINISTER writes . . . 

In the November, 1951 issue the 
problem of homosexuals was well pre- 
sented. Since then I have discovered 
my organist inviting young men and 
boys in the junior choir to his camp. 
He is single and twenty-eight years 
of age. The boys have told me that he 
wrestles around with them at night 
and doesn’t object if they sleep with 
him. They will not come right out and 
say he goes any further, but I am sus- 
picious of him. Could you advise me 
what steps I ought to take under the 
circumstances? I thought I would ad- 
vise the parents of the young boys not 
to permit them to be away with him 
again. He has just left to become or- 
ganist in another church, and I won- 
der if I should acquaint the minister 
in that church of his activities. Please 
advise me. 

Editor’s Note. This question was an- 
swered individually at the time that it 
arrived. For a full discussion of a simi- 
lar problem and the implied answers 
to it, please see Dr. George W. Henry's 
article, ““Punishment” (in the treat- 
ment of the homosexual) in our June, 
1955 issue. 
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SHALL WE TALK ABOUT DEATH? 


The recent article by Chaplain Donald C. 
Beatty on “Shall We Talk About Death?” 
in our February, 1955 issue has evoked a 
great deal of interest judging by the num- 
ber of letters and comments which we have 
been receiving about it. 

Because of this interest, we selected with 
the aid of Chaplain Beatty, the recently 
published book, Should the Patient Know 
the Truth? written by a group of outstand- 
ing authorities as our last month’s Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club Selection. A few 
representative comments on this theme fol- 


low.—Ed. 


I am wondering if it might be pos- 
sible for me to secure permission to 
quote and use on our local television 
station material in the article by Dr. 
Donald Beatty, “Shall We Talk About 
Death?” in the issue of February 1955. 

I would particularly like to use some 
of the illustrations in this article, if 
this is possible. There has been much 
response and quite a bit of interest in 
the material that he presented. 

Rev. Peter G. Cossy, III 

Northminster Presbyterian 
Church 

Roanoke, Virginia 


I am writing you about a problem 
regarding a cancer patient who recent- 
ly died at our Memorial Hospital. The 
question is: “Should parents, or doc- 
tor, or clergyman, in any case, tell 


cancer patients—who are dying—that 
they have the disease ?” 
E., over a period of five 


Mrs. 





months, had one of her breasts re- 
moved. She later developed an ab- 
dominal pain. Doctors operated for ap- 
pendix. They discovered cancer. They 
informed the husband and parents of 
their discovery but not the patient. 
Doctors suggested that if Mrs. E. 
should ask about her cancerous con- 
dition that they should tell her the 
truth. She never asked. 

Now the husband is confronted with 
the care of two boys aged two and 
seven. Had Mrs. E. known she was 
dying, would she not have discussed 
the care of children with her husband 
and parents .. . and many other plans 
for the future? 

I know you are busy. However, I 
trust that you will consider this mat- 
ter of great importance to me in my 
ministry to others. Your personal con- 
victions, insights, or references in this 
matter would be deeply appreciated. 

Rev. Georce Dick 
The First Baptist Church 
Arkansas City, Kansas 


Seward Hiltner replies: 

The case that you cite briefly in your 
letter, concerning the woman with 
small children who died of cancer with- 
out having been informed about this 
in advance, is a very interesting one. 
I note that, in this case, the doctors did 
not forbid the relatives to tell her this 
if she asked about it. This seems to me 
rather different from the situation in 
which relatives are forbidden to tell 
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the patient even if the patient asks. 
When a patient is not prepared even 
to ask about this, it sometimes means 
that, if the patient were told without 
asking, it would throw her into a kind 
of mental condition that would make 
any planning of the sort you have in 
mind impossible. I think we must rec- 
ognize that that could have been the 
situation here, although obviously we 
do not know what it would have been 
under those circumstances. 

The best discussion I know of this 
whole issue of telling the patient the 
truth is to be found in the book that 
came out recently, written by Joseph 
Fletcher, entitled Morals and Medi- 
cine.* The book was published by the 
Princeton University Press in 1954 
and sells for $4.50. Chapter Two of the 
book is entitled “Medical Diagnosis: 
A Right to Know the Truth.” I find 
Dr. Fletcher’s discussion extremely il- 
luminating for me personally. I think 
you would find it to be of similar value. 
The rest of the discussion in the book 
concerning Contraception and other 
items in medical ethics would, I think, 
prove of interest to you. 

SEWARD HILTNER 

Associate Professor of 
Pastoral Theology 

Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


*Since the writing of this letter the new 
book Should the Patient Know the Truth? 
which we used as a Selection last month, 
has been published and should prove a valua- 
ble resource —Ed. 


IS THE SOCIAL WORKER 
“Coldly Detached”? 


As a regular reader of your excel- 
lent publication, I was very interested 
in Thomas B. Richards’ good article, 
in the 


“The Minister and the Bum,” 
May issue. 
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I was distressed, however, by Mr. 
Richards’ statement in the next to the 
last paragraph that the minister should 
avoid the “cold detachment” of the so- 
cial worker. 

The other day, I heard a leading so- 
cial worker in discussing the necessary 
attributes for social workers, describe 
compassion as an absolutely necessary 
qualification. In my own 20 years of 
experience as a social caseworker, I 
have felt that those who were most 
helpful were the ones who were sin- 
cere and in their feeling for 
people. 

Would it be too much to ask that 
you forward the enclosed copy of this 
letter to Mr. Richards in the hope that 
he will write to me and help me to un- 
derstand why it is that he and others 


warm 
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have this feeling about social workers ? 
RoBert M. MEYERS 
Executive Sec’y 
Family Service of the 
Main Line Federation of 
Churches, Inc. 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania 


It is true that the minister frequently at- 
tributes to the social worker “cold detach- 
ment”—an attitude which is probably a ves- 
tige from the earlier days when the social 
worker's training in the social sciences and 
his resultant “scientific” approach to human 
problems made him suspect in the eyes of 
the minister. We believe that with the in- 
creasing training in the social sciences 
which ministers are receiving today there is 
a growing realisation that such training 
need in no way interfere with the sympathy 
and empathy into the needs of other human 
beings.—Ed. 
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CLINICAL TRAINING IN 
PSYCHOLOGY RANKS 
Clinical training in a 
mental hospital was ranked first in 
helpfulness to the minister by the 
Council of Protestant Ministers of 
Catasauqua, Pennsylvania, in their 
evaluation of the training which they 
received in theological seminaries. 
This was reported in an article in the 
Theological Seminary Number (April 
27, 1955) of the “Christian Century.” 
The next in importance was practical 
theology, and third was field work. 
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COOPERATION IN THE TREATMENT 
OF THE HOMOSEXUAL 

The following quotation appears in 
the last Annual Report by Dr. George 
W. Henry, author of All the Sevres, 
our Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
Selection in July, to the George W. 
Henry Foundation: 

“Because we believe in the inter- 
relatedness of all knowledge, the Foun- 
dation is not disposed to feel that any 
single discipline must carry the whole 
load of responsibility for work in this 
field. I am a psychiatrist, a physician, 
and while the ultimate responsibility 
for what is done in the Foundation is 
mine, there are all sorts of ancillary 
disciplines involved in work under 
taken by it. 

“For example, in one case refer- 
ence might be made of a patient to a 
psychologist, a social worker, a clergy 
man, a specialist in personnel work, an 








internist, a speech teacher, probation 
and parole officers, school people, oc- 
cupational therapists. The whole ma- . 
chinery of the criminal courts and oc- 
casionally of the mental hospital sys- 
tem sometimes becomes involved in the 
cases we seek to help. Ours is a co- 
operative enterprise, and while it is so 
constituted that the psychiatrist must 
be the captain of the team, it is the 
combined effort of all of its members 
that gives us the hope of success. The 
Foundation could not hope to survive 
without the cooperation of all involved 
in its work.” 


SHOULD THE PATIENT KNOW 
THE TRUTH? 

Dr. Leo H. Bartemeier, an out- 
standing American psychiatrist, in a 
before the American 
Academy of General Practice advised 
physicians not to tell patients that they 
have cancer when there is danger that 
the patient does not want to know. 
The part of the personality that does 
not want to said Dr. Bar- 
temeier, should be protected by the 
physician the 
natural will to live. “Some people who 
are told about it may turn toward sui- 
cide via the drug or alcohol route,”’ Dr. 
Bartemeier stated. There are, however, 


recent address 


know, 


because it supports 


instances where a cancer patient may 
be told safely that he has a tumor. It 
depends upon the individual, Dr. Bar- 
temeier stressed. 


DR. TILLICH 

Dr. Paul Tillich, who is retiring 
from Union Theological Seminary this 
vear and is joining the faculty of the 
Harvard School, 
the recent Conference on the Christian 
Ministry for College Men at 


Divinity addressed 
Union 
Theological Seminary. “The drive for 
an answer to life's meaning has seldom 
been stronger than at the present,” Dr, 
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Juvenile delinquency is a serious and 
growing problem in this country. It is no 
longer confined to the large slum areas of 
our metropolitan cities, but is prevalent in 
rural areas as well. Particularly disturb- 
ing is the new violence manifested in 
much of today’s delinquency. The minis- 
ter should and wants to know more about 
the problem itself, and about his particu- 
lar role in dealing with this problem. 
Next month’s issue, under the able edi- 
torship of Chaplain J. Lennart Cedarleaf, 
an authority in the field, will provide at 
least partial answers by a group of out- 
standing thinkers and workers in this 
area. Do not miss this important issue! 
e What the Minister Ought to 
Know About Juvenile 
Delinquency 
J. LENNART CEDARLEAF 
Youth Authority 
State of California 
e The Pastor and the Parents of 
Delinquent Children 
CHAPLAIN CHARLEs V. GERKIN 
e We Call Them Delinquents 
LEONTINE R. YouNGc 
Ohio State University 
e Psychopathology and Treat- 
ment of the Delinquent Girl 
FLORENCE POWDERMAKER, 
M.D 


e What the Church Can Do 
About Juvenile Delinquency 
Ross THALHEIMER and 

BENJAMIN I. COLEMAN 
(Dr. Thalheimer and Mr. Coleman 
collaborated in organizing the 


Guidance Center at St. Luke’s Epis- 
copal Church, New York City.) 
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Tillich stated, “and the churches can 
help men to look at themselves in the 
midst of the world’s problems.” 

Dr. Tillich also addressed the recent 
quarterly meeing of the policy-making 
General Board of the National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. Here, too, Dr. Tillich stressed 
the anxiety and despair among our 
people, the failure of the “average 
preaching to help millions of people 
who hunger for a meaning in life.” 

“People must be made to feel that 
beyond doctrine, ritual and laws, 
Christianity is the good news of the 
conquest of the law by the appearance 
of a new healing reality... . They 
must also feel that the Christian sym- 
bols are not absurdities, unacceptable 
for the questioning mind of our period, 
but that they point to that which alone 
is of ultimate concern, the ground and 
meaning of our existence. .. .” 

Dr. Tillich pointed out that the 
church must also deal with the spirit of 
today’s industrial society, “which is 
responsible for much of what must be 
healed by the Christian message.’ He 
said the church properly reveals and 
stands in judgment of forces that make 
for social change. 


U.S. PRISON BUREAU STUDIES 
SEX DEVIATES 


The Federal Prisons Bureau, in its 
recent report to the Attorney General, 
has recommended a plan to use convict 
sex deviates as volunteers in an inten- 
sive study of the causes, treatment, 
and possible prevention of homo- 
sexuality. The Bureau said that about 
100 “extreme homosexual prisoners” 
are confined at its medical center in 
Springfield, Missouri, but only superfi- 
cial treatment is available for them on 
the basis of present scientific knowl- 
edge. 
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Editor's Note—Because of the concern 
expressed by many ministers and com- 
munities generally with the problem of 
comic books, we are publishing in this 
issue fwo reviews of an outstanding book 
on this subject by a prominent psychiatrist 
who has given a great deal of time and 
thought to this subject. The reviews of 
the book are also written by two outstand- 
ing psychiatrists, but, as our readers will 
perceive, they represent two different 
points of view on the potential effect of 
comic books on our children. 

Because of this interest we have ar- 
ranged for the distribution of this book 
as a current Dividend of the Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club. 











EDUCTION OF THE INNO- 
CENT by Fredric Wertham, M.D. 
(Rinehart and Co., $4.00) 

Dr. Wertham, in his frenetic at- 
tack on “comic books,” has done a great 
deal of damage to the cause of improv- 
ing the level of literature, music, drama, 
movies, radio, and television intended 
for the young. Indeed, he has ridden 
his hobby-horse so long and so hard 
that it has gone off its rockers. In a 
recent television program, the doctor 
said very tensely that he too would 
have been tempted to pursue the paths 
of delinquency if such comic books 
had been available to him as a youth. 

One can only wonder what realm of 
fantasy the doctor lived in when he 
was a youth and what realm he lives 
in now. Certainly there are bad comics, 
and subversive literature and art of all 
kinds. There always have been, even 
in pre-history. Actually, all “writing” 


began as picture writing, and more 
people now “read” pictures than words. 
If the doctor were historically and so- 
cially minded, he would of necessity 
realize that those who are directly in- 
fluenced by what he complains so bit- 
terly about are pre-disposed in one way 
or another by factors which are re- 
lated to entirely different sets of ex- 
periences. Then he could adopt a more 
balanced attitude. 


For example, he claims that 90,000,- 
000 copies of these “horrible” comics 
are sold each month. Suppose this is 
correct. There are approximately 22,- 
000,000 youngsters in this country aged 
10-19. Of these, how many are arrested 
each year? How many commit minor 
or serious crimes? And what are the 
causes back of the delinquencies? The 
percentage for those arrested is less 
than four; for those committing felon- 
ies it is far below that. And, on the 
surface, we have about four comics per 
month read by each of these youngsters. 
If the comics are so pernicious, why 
don’t we have 10 or 20 million arrests 
per year? The answer seems to be. 
simple—kids aren’t especially influ- 
enced to delgiquency by what they read, 
or see, or hear, except as they are con- 
ditioned by their own personality make- 
up and environmental stimuli. Every- 
one who reads this will know exactly 
what is meant — because everyone of 
this group will have read his share of 
“trashy” books (comic or otherwise), 
seen and heard his share of pernicious 
—even salacious—plays and radio pro- 
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grams, yet survived into a reasonably 
decent kind of life. How did he do it? 
Because he wasn’t exposed? No; it was 
rather because he had a background 
which permitted or helped him to sift 
the wheat from the chaff. 


Dr. Wertham’s book may seduce a 
lot of innocents into believing that he 
has written a truly scientific treatise on 
the “Seduction of the Innocent,” but 
unfortunately he has not. I hold no brief 
for the purveyors of the indecent, the 
demoralizing and the degrading. But 
until adults clean themselves up, the 
kids will go on following the paths 
the grown-ups show them. This is the 
challenge to, and the task of, all of us; 
not intemperate pronouncements of the 
sort presented here. I have checked 
book stalls; I’ve dealt with many chil- 
dren, delinquent and otherwise; I’ve 
worked intensively with families of all 
levels; my conclusions are different 
from Wertham’s. One point stands out 
for me—no single thing (unless pos- 
sibly it be hostility) stands out as the 
central, let alone the sole, cause of 
delinquency. And certainly I cannot ac- 
cept the idea which Dr. Wertham pre- 
sented in a TV program, that the pub- 
lishers of comic books have so taken 
over “that there are no secure homes” 
in the U. 
fact that adjustment and maladjust- 
ment; delinquent behavior; neurotic 
and fanatic problems; healthy and un- 
healthy reactions—any and all—are the 


S. We must recognize the 


September 


product of multiple internal and exter- 
nal factors interacting together. Unless 
we do, we can destroy all the comic 
books as they emerge from the press, 
but delinquency will continue to mount. 
For the innocent can also be seducers. 


—Lawson G. Lowrey, M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor 
of Psychiatry 
Columbia University 


* * * 


HE views of Dr. Fredric Wertham 
regarding the evil influence of the 
so-called ‘comic books” are already 
well known to readers of The Satur- 
day Review (“The Comics ... Very 
Funny!,’” May 29, 1948). Indeed, any- 
one who reads a book or article by Dr. 
Wertham is never in doubt regarding 
his views; he uses his observation and 
long experience effectively, and ex- 
presses his conclusions with vigor. In 
such volumes as “Dark Legend” and 
“The Show of Violence” he has pre- 
sented studies in crime and criminal 
psychopathology; in his latest, “The 
Seduction of the Innocent,” he deals 
with what he looks upon as a potent 
factor in delinquency, the ‘“‘comics.” 
Whether or not we agree with the 
publisher’s claim that the book is the 
result of “scientific investigation,” there 
is no doubt of Dr. Wertham’s long 
study of the role played by the comics 
in the mental life of the children seen 
by him at the Lafargue Clinic in New 
York. His theme is that the “chronic 
stimulation, temptation, and seduction 
[provided] by comic books . . . are con- 
tributing factors to many children’s 
maladjustment.” 


Some of the chapter headings indi- 
cate the lines of approach taken by the 
author: “You Always Have to Slug 
*Em,” “Retooling for Illiteracy,” “De- 
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sign for Delinquency,” “Bumps and 
Bulges,” “The Experts for the De- 
fense,” and “Homicide at Home.” 


The most serious indictment is that 
the comics are a considerable factor 
in encouraging juvenile delinquency 
and in establishing false standards of 
ethics and conduct. Violence, robbery, 
mayhem, theft, burglary, deceit of vari- 
ous sorts, murder, cruelty of various 
types are depicted in detail; persons of 
other than white races are shown as 
infra-human, while the white hero is 
presented as the Nietzschean Nordic 
superman ; sexual approaches are asso- 
ciated with violence in such a way as 
to contribute to sadistic fantasies. 
“They suggest,” writes Dr. Wertham, 
“the forms a delinquent impulse may 
take and supply details of technique.” 
This indictment is plentifully docu- 
mented, but it is not all. 


The advertisements in the “comics” 
are such as to foster hypochondriasis 
by appealing to adolescent worries over 
bust development, obesity, or skin blem- 
ishes, or to encourage violence and 
voyeurism by the sale of knives, guns, 
and binoculars. Again, Dr. Wertham 
indicts the comics as anti-educational. 
First of all, they appeal to the non- 
reader, and of this group there are 
many. The author reports that 5 to 10 
per cent of high school children and 
college students are so deficient in read- 
ing that they need individual remedial 
instruction; children with such defi- 
ciencies are readily appealed to by the 
colored pictures. But further than this, 
the picture of life presented by the 
“comics” is so far from that presented 
in literature or real life that it fails to 
have any effect of educating for social 
living. “In vain,” says the author, ““does 
one look in comic books for seeds of 
constructive work or of ordinary home 
life.” What the comics give .. . is either 
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the reality of the sordid or . . . glamor- 
ized unreality !” 

The crime comics are “big business,” 
estimated by the author (and others) 
at about 100 million dollars a year and 
with a circulation of about ninety mil- 
lion copies a month. Such a Behemoth 
is not likely to be squelched easily, as 
Dr. Wertham points out; when expert 
“advisory editors” cannot be located in 
sufficient numbers other means seem 
to be found, he indicates, to obviate leg- 
islative and other roadblocks. Such 
obstacles, however, have been set up 
in Canada, France, and England, and 
if the industry (especially the non- 
members of the Association of Comics 
Magazine Publishers) shows itself un- 
willing or unable to police itself, it 
may well be, as a Congressional com- 
mittee puts it, that “the public will 
demand Governmental action.” 

Whether or not one agrees with all 
of Dr. Wertham’s conclusions, he has 
presented incontrovertible evidence as 
to some of the material now published 
in the name of “comic books,” mate- 
rial which, even if not so potent a factor 
as he may claim in the causation of de- 
linquency, is certainly a pernicious in- 
fluence in the education of the young. 

—WINFRED OVERHOLSER, M.D. 

Superintendent of St. Elizabeths 
Hospital 
Washington, D. C. 


Reprinted from “Saturday Review” by per- 
mission. 


SYCHOTHERAPY AND PER- 

SONALITY CHANGE by 

Carl R. Rogers and Rosalind F. Dy- 

mond, Editors. (University of Chicago 
Press—$6.00) 

The staff of the University of Chi- 
cago Counseling Center here makes an 
interim report of a continuing research 
program, examining the outcomes of 
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the therapeutic approach characteristic 
of the Center—the client-centered or 
non-directive approach as it has been 
developed and defined by Rogers and 
his group. The research program at- 
tempts an objective appraisal of the re- 
sults of the therapy and in the process 
uncovers more areas of interest that 
need validation in the future. 

Early in the planning phases of the 
research program, the group who 
guided the program faced the neces- 
sity of defining what they were to 
measure. “Successful therapy” is a 
highly complex judgment and is fre- 
quently arrived at in various ways by 
therapists, clients (or patients), and 
outside observers. The same patient 
(or client) may be better according to 
the therapist, worse in the estimate of 
his friends, and no different in his own 
judgment. Variants of all these are 
possible. The group decided to evalu- 
ate not “the success or failure of 
therapy” but rather the various char- 
acteristics or “changes” that take 
place in the persons under therapy. 
Whether or not these changes “tend 
to occur” can be a subject for objec- 
tive verification. Social value judg- 
ments can then be based on whatever 
cultural standards the individual or 
the group holds. Thus the aim of the 
investigation is to attempt to arrive at 
statements of fact as to whether cer- 
tain “changes did, as a matter of meas- 
urement, occur.” (p. 30) 


The first three chapters introduce 
and describe the plan of procedure 
They note also the difficulties in such 
a painstaking and carefully controlled 
evaluation of the effects of this thera- 
peutic approach to the problems of 
adjustment in people in difficulty. 
Chapter 17 gives, in non-technical lan- 
guage an “overview” of the research 
plan and raises some interesting ques- 
tions which, as yet, do not have defini- 
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tive answers. In between are the stud- 
ies which were aimed at checking va- 
rious hypotheses of the client-centered 
approach to therapy. 

Of special interest to readers of 
PASTORAL PsycHOLoGy may be the 
studies which dealt particularly with 
the self-concept. The discrepancy be- 
tween the accepted self-concept and 
the ideal concept, an indicator of the 
level of self-esteem, is measured by an 
ingenious technique (the ““Q-technique”’ 
as developed by William Stephenson). 
30th method and result will have in- 
terest for a counseling group. 

The long term value of this initial 
report of a complex and ramified re- 
search program may well be the 
stimulus it gives to other workers to 
attempt objective studies of this or 
similar nature. The editors have sound 
reasons for pointing with pride to this 
pioneering venture. 

—Donatp C. BEaTTy 
Assistant Director 
Chaplain Service 
Veterans Administration 


Washington, D. C. 


OMOSEXUALITY AND THE 
WESTERN CHRISTIAN 
TRADITION by Derrick Sherwin 
Bailey (Longmans, Green & Co. 

—$3.50. 

There are still with us in the 
churches influential and vocal sections 
of the clergy who hold with the statute 
of King Henry VIII enacted in 1533 
that “there is not yet sufficient and 
condign punishment appointed and 
limited by the due course of the Laws 
of this Realm, for the detestable and 
abominable Vice” which is nowadays 
called homosexuality. It is a tragic 
commonplace among those who work 
in the field of sexual deviations to hear 
the stories of those who sought help 
of the clergy to find themselves repel- 
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By G. Lombard Kelly, A.B., M.D. 

Most widely sold marriage manual 
Seven editions, sixteen printings, 625,000 copies 
Paper cover, 92 pp. (35,000 words), 12 cuts. Single 
copy $1.00; 2 to 9 copies, 75c each; 10 to 24 copies, 
70c each. Remittance with order; no C.O.D.’s. De- 
scriptive folder on request. 
SOUTHERN MEDICAL 
Pr. th 


SUPPLY COMPANY 
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led from the ministry of counsel and 
told that their state was such that they 
were untouchable. Many a _ homo- 
sexual feels himself as much under the 
ban of ex-communication as did the 
denizen of the medieval world who in- 
curred the greatest censure of those 
who conducted the affairs of the 
church. It is Dr. Bailey’s purpose to 
study the origins and development of 
the ideas that brought about the in- 
tolerant attitudes of church and soci- 
ety with respect to the homosexual. 


The penal laws call homosexual in- 
tercourse sodomy. Sodom was de- 
stroyed, as the Book of Genesis has it, 
by the wrath of God because of the 
prevalence of a type of sexual behavior 
that caused the name of that city to 
live thereafter in infamy. Dr. Bailey 
considers this legend important enough 
to examine with great care, and ad- 
duces enough evidence to lay the ghost 
of that particular myth. He traces out 
the Hebrew prohibitions of homo- 
sexual conduct and shows why the 
early Hebrews were under the neces- 
sity, as they saw it, of enforcing what 
they considered higher standards of 
manners and morals than obtained 
among neighbor nations. 


After the Sodom-Gomorrah myth 
is laid away, the book critically con- 
siders the references to homosexuality 
in the Old and New Testaments, the 
state of rabbinical opinion with refer- 
ence thereunto, and a review of the 
Roman law on the subject down to 
the time of Justinian. It then proceeds 
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to consider the views and practice of 
the early and medieval church. From 
this section it would appear that al- 
though the penalties for homosexual 
activity were cruel in the extreme, so 
was the penology of the times. And it 
is pointed out that happily there seems 
to have been considerable disparity be- 
tween the savagery of the penalties in 
the statute books and the zeal of the 
authorities in carrying out the letter 
of the law. The book ends with a sum- 
mary of the English laws affecting 
sexual deviations and Dr. Bailey’s own 
conclusions. 

There is an interesting and impor- 
tant excursus. Why is the homosexual 
regarded as the most undesirable of 
sex offenders? In another place, this 
reviewer points out that in prisons 
homosexuals are accounted among the 
lowest in the convict hierachy. Why is 
this so? Dr. Bailey suggests that in 
homosexual relationships, the homo- 
sexual betrays his sex: he has enacted 
the role of a woman and thereby brings 
men into disrepute; he is effeminate, 
he is unmanly. Caesar, whose sexual 
performance is, to say the least, devi- 
ous, speaks with contempt in the 
Gallic Wars of those whose conduct 
tends ad effeminandos animos, which 
could be easily rendered “to enfeeble 
the minds.” Dr. Bailey stresses the in- 
ferior position of woman in early so- 
ciety, and points out that those who by 
their behavior likened themselves un- 
to women weakened the sense of se- 
curity of the dominant male. Therefore 
such men must be visited with the 
direst penalties. In this connection Dr. 
jailey might have pointed out that 
there are still extant Jewish prayer 
books wherein the congregation is 
made to thank God that its male mem- 
bers are not women. Modified and 
mitigated versions of this attitude still 
persist in sections of the church. 
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Space limitations do not permit the 
extended notice one is tempted to give 
to this genetic study of the attitudes of 
society to the homosexual in our civili- 
zation. Greater consideration should be 
given to Dr. Bailey's important and 
well-considered conclusions, which are 
substantially those of Dr. George W. 
Henry* and other responsible students. 
The time has come, and is perhaps 
overdue, when the Church must recon- 
sider its moral obligation to those who 
by reason of sexual maladjustment are 
in trouble with themselves, the law, 
or society. We are confronted with a 
condition that denotes a sick social or- 
der. Society, especially a Christian so- 
ciety, cannot discharge its obligation 
to its sick members by punishing 
them. 

The Bailey study suggests some 
practical steps that must be given 
earnest thought by the Church and 
those who make and enforce public 
laws. The penalties for private homo- 
sexual performance between consent- 
ing adults seem obsolete. Can homo- 
sexual intercourse fairly be said to 
present a greater threat to society than 
adultery? Why, for instance, does so- 
ciety lift an eyebrow at the adulterer 
and ostracize the homosexual? Why 
are homosexuals punished and lesbians 
almost never haled into court? Would 
not the removal of the threat of prose- 
cution for private adult homosexual in- 
tercourse put an end to a profitable 
source of blackmail? At the same time, 
Dr. Bailey has in mind the need for 
rigid control of those who would se- 
duce the young and the unwilling. He 
makes it clear that there is great need 
for further study and a thorough-going 
revision of the criminal law in the light 
of modern knowledge. 


*See Dr. Henry's new book, All the 
Sexes, the Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
Selection for July. 
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For the minister who has a concern 
for those who come to him for help 
with problems of sexual maladjust- 
ment, the book meets a felt need. It is 
honest; it is sober in its statement; 
most of all it makes a great deal of 
sense. 

—ALFRED A. GROssS 
Executive Secretary 
The George W’. 
Foundation 


Henry 


S** MANUAL (For Those Mar- 

ried or About To Be) by G. Lom- 
bard Kelly, M.D. (Southern Medi- 
cal Supply Company—$1.00) 

This brief manual comprising about 
a hundred pages contains much valua- 
ble information concerning physiologi- 
cal aspects of marital relationships. 
Unlike average popular books about 
sex which are inclined to be sensation- 
al, this book, written simply but well, 
presents biological information in a 
medical and scientific manner. Certain 
topics not normally discussed in usual 
medical books for the home are objec- 
tively presented. Obviously, a book of 
this size is not as detailed as some of 
the larger marriage manuals but it 
manages to cover most of the major 
subjects involved in biological sexual 
relationships. 

Three editions are published, an Rx 
Edition for physicians, a Marriage 
Counselors’ Edition for ministers, 
lawyers, and teachers, and an edition 
for Roman Catholics which 
references to birth control. Some of 
the topics included in the manual are 
male and female reproductive systems, 
sex impulses, frigidity, impotence, sex 
anomalies, fertility, sterility, preg- 
nancy, and orgasms. Several illustra- 
tions are also included. 


omits 


It is a helpful book for those mar- 
ried or about to be and contains in- 
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formation of value for clergymen or 
others engaged in counseling. 
—GEORGE C. ANDERSON 
Director, National Academy 
of Religion and Mental 
Health 


SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


Below are listed 


portant books received recently which we 


some of the more im- 
are unable to review in this issue, either be- 
cause the reviews have not yet reached us, 
or because of lack of space. We hope to be 
able to 


review many of them in coming 


Issues, 


KIERKEGAARD AND HepeGceR. By Michael 
Wyschogrod. Humanities Press, $3.00. A 
study of the problems of being ta the writ- 
ings of the two great thinkers, Kierkegaard 
and Heidegger, discussing the traditional 
ontological concepts in terms of which the 
problem of being has been raised historically, 
and then tracing in parallel chapters Kier- 
kegaard’s and Heidegger's handing of these 
themes. 


Sex AND Morariry. By Abram Kardiner. 
Bobbs- Merrill, $3.00. A study of the relation 
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Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 
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Main Post Office Box 627, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. 
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of sex and morality to the problems of mod- 
ern marriage, the changing famiiy, and on 
the individual’s sexual life, analyzing the 
conflict between the instinctual drive and the 
restrictions and taboos of society, by the 
distinguished Clinical Professor of Psychia- 
try at Columbia University. 


Tue Socrat Serr. By Paul E. Pfuetze. 
Bookman Associates, $4.50. A full scale ex- 
position, comparison, and criticism of the 
concept of the social self in the writings 
of George Herbert Mead and Martin Bu- 
ber, with a foreword by H. Richard Nie- 
buhr. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL SCRUTINY OF RELIGION. 
By C. J. Ducasse. Ronald Press, $4.50. An 
open-minded and objective inquiry into the 
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roots of religious belief, by the one time 
President of the American Philosophical As- 
sociation, and author of Nature, Mind, and 
Death. 


Hetpinc Your Cuitp’s EmMorionaL 
GrowTH. By Anna W. M. Wolf and Suzanne 
Szasz, with an Introduction by Dr. Mil- 
ton J. E. Senn, Director of the Child Study 
Center, Yale University. Doubleday, $5.00. 
A thoughtful guide to parents and to all 
others concerned with the problems of 
growth and childhood, by an outstanding 
specialist in the fields of child and family 
life education, a member of the staff of the 
Child Study Association of America. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF MENTAL DEFI- 
CIENCY IN CHILDREN. By I. Newton Kugel- 
mass. Grune & Stratton, $6.75. A technical 
and scientific study of the problems and 
management of mental deficiency in chil- 
dren, written by cne of the outstanding 
authorities in the field. The author is Con- 
sultant Pediatrician, Heckscher Institute for 
Child Health, and Consultant to the De 
partment of Health and Hospitals, New 
York City. 


SHoutp You Drink. ... By Charles H. 
Durfee. Macmillan, $2.49. A book intended 
for the prevention. of alcoholism; for the 
recognition of incipient symptoms in the 
potential drinker, by himself as well as by 
his family, with practical and thoughtful 
suggestions of what both he and his family 
can do about it, by an outstanding special- 
ist on the rehabilitation of problem drinkers. 


A History oF Preacuinc. By Edwin C. 
Gargan. Baker Book House, $7.95. A unique 
book on the history of preaching from the 
Apostolic Fathers to the Twentieth Century 
—a book which Dr. Donald MacLeod of 
Princeton Theological Seminary describes 
as “the only adequate book of its kind. I 
refer to it constantly.” 


Tue Famiry Lives Its Reticion. By 
Regina H. Westcott. Harper, $3.00. A help- 
ful guide for parents who want religion to 
be a positive factor in their family life; a 
book which, according to the “Federal Coun- 
cil Bulletin” brings a new and challenging 
interpretation of what it means for a family 
to be religious. 
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At last, 
an answer 





to the negative, 


Freudian 
evaluation 
of man — 
and 
a positive note 
of hope for 
man’s future 


By one of the most famous 
social psychologists writing 
today, the author of Escape 
From Freedom, Man for Him- 
oe self and The _ Forgotten 
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ERICH 
FROMM 


“Just as primitive man was helpless before natural 
forces, modern man is helpless before the social and economic forces created 
by himself.” How can we create a moral society in which man is not helpless? 
Dr. Fromm examines man’s escape into over-conformity which leads to 
robotism and despair. He shows the roads to a SANE SOCIETY where men 
of all faiths are in harmony with their environment and each other — where 


a happier, more fearless breed of men who are glad to be alive prevail. 
$5.00 at all booksellers 
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